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PREFACE. 



X HE. general Icope of the following publU 
cation has been already intimated in the Preface 
to a former coUeftion of pofthumous Trads hy 
die fame illuftrious. author. It carries forward 
tiic feries of Mn Burice's opinions relative to 
pur domeftick parties, from the ." Appeal to 
Ac old Whig?" in 1791, which is contained in 
the quarto edition of his works, to the Letter 
which he publilhed in 1796, on occafion of the 
attack made upon him by the Duke of Bedford* 

The principal piece, indeed, (in magnitude 
certainly, though perhaps not in temporary in- 
tereft, the principal) is not altogether new. 

The 



4^ 



The *' Obfcrvations on the Condud of the 
Minority in the SdHoaof 1793/' were furrep- 
titioufly printed at the be^nning of the prefcnt 
ycari but, as it ufually happens with fuch 
frauds, in a very mangled ftate, under a falfe 
title, and withoutMha f«d4etter to^e Duke of 
Pordand, which fliould have been prefixed. 

. The paper itfelf was of the njoft private kbfK 
it was not intended to come at any rime, ind 
under any circumftanops, to the view of Ac 
publick. . Mr. Burke wrote it as his juftificatiqn 
to the two noble heads of his party, forjeeming 
to take (he di(i not i;i reality take) a different 
fide from them, when he afted on their own 
principles with more prompt and vigorous de- 
cifion, than they believed their duty at that|t\mc 
required them to do^ He was fenfible, tljiat in 
its ftyle, it was not wholly free from the in- 
fluence of refentment, though fuch as he deli- 
berately believed to be juft. ' He' knew that the 
fharpnefs of his firft impreffipns was yifible on 
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it; bt^ he knew alfo to whom itwas to be con^ 
fided He was to be judged by two of the moft 
candid minda which the earth ever bore 5 men, 
who through the whole couHe of his political 
ilfe^ had given him indubitable proofs of an 
unbounded afFedion, truft, and vencratiOT. Nor 
was the paper to be fcen by them till « a mo- 
ftient of compulfory reflexion," when it could 
Hot operate to the injury of any man, and would 
find in their bofoms fomething congenial with 
his feelings, when he wrote it. Clearly fore- 
Iceing that the dIfEmilarity of their views muft 
ultimately force them to a feparation from Mr. 
iFox, he depofited it with the elder of his noble 
friends, defiring that it might not |be opened till 
afijer thjir event. Of this confidential Memorial 
he never had a fecond copy made ; but he did 
keep a copy of the Letter which accompanied 
it to the Duke 'of Portland, as a ihort fummary^ 
containing all the principle and general fenti- 
mcnt, without the ncceffarily invidious details^ 
of hi§ other mprc folemn Protcft. 

About 



About two years after, he c^i^vaSOf imnei 
from a friend, that the .rough drafe of die 
<* Obfcrvations"^ ftill esifted in the hands of tht 
perfon whom he had employed to traAfcribe it; 
He immediajiely eipreflid the greatefl anxiety 
to get.it back. It vsrz^ accordingly iiinrendcredj 
wkh an affiitance that no cc^ of it had beett 
taiken, and was immedi^tdy deftroyed. A cap]! 
kmever, has flnce been publiflied in th« naan^ 
i^t ak)ye rclated> by the very pcrfoft Whoi^i«» 
that affijrajice. . 

What Mr. But^ke fek ofi receiving itiseliigimce 

of die injury thu&done htm by one, from whoni> 
his^ krndnefs deferred a very different return^ 
will be bcft conveyed m his own words. The 
following is an extratSt of a Letter ti> a F^icndj 
which he dictated oh diis- fubjeft ftom » ficfc^ 
bed : the reft of the* LetJCer entirely mbtss; to* ^ 
law-fiiit which, he was then carrying en to dbtant- 
redrefs againft another kindred fraud. . 



Mi 



•^ ON the appeanahce of .Ac Advcrtilemcnt^ 



^ all Kcwfeapprs, and aU letters havje been kept 
^ back Jrom me till this time. . Mrs. Burke 
'^ . opened . yours^ and finding that. aU the nica^ 
"fores in Ae power of Dr. King, yourfejf, andi 
•♦ Mr. "Woodford, bad been taken to fupprcfi 
^* the publication, Ihc ventured to deliver me 
«« the letters of to-day,, wtiich were 'read to mo 
•« in my Bed, about two o'clock. . . . ^ 

'' This affair does ire«: me ; but I ani not 19 
** a ftate of health at prefcnt to be deeply vexc^ 
** at arty thing. Wherever thi$ matter cpxnfi;^ 
^< Into difcuflioili I authorife you to contradid 
*^ the infamous reports, which (lam informed^) 
" have been ^vcn outi that this paper ha(l 
*^ been circulate through the Miniihy, ai^ 
^*^ was intended gradually^ Hide into the prefr. , 
<« To «hc beft of my iccoUeftiop, I never had 



<• a ekao copy of it but ow, which is now in 
^itiy pofleflioh; f never communicated that> 
*' but to the Duke t>f PoitIand> ^Qi whom! I 
<« had it back again. But the Didccwill fet 
** thb matter to rights^ if in reality there wer^ 
^ two copies and he has one. I never fhewcd 
** it, as they know, to any one of the Miniftry. 
f ' If the Duke has really a copy, I Believe hil 
•^ arid mine are the only ones that ex^, except 
•^ what was taken by fraud fix^m loofe and in* 
«^ correft papers by S****, to whom I gave thf 
«' letter to copy. As foon as I began^ to fulpedfc 
•^ him capable of any (lich fcandalous breach of 
«* triift, you know with what anxiety I got the 
*' loofe papers out of his hands, /not having 
^^ reafon to think that he kept any other* 
*' Neither do I believe in fad (unlcfs he medi- 
*« tated this villainy long ago) that he did, pr 
^^ does now poflefs any clean copy, I never 
'^^ communicated that paper to any out of the, 
^ very fmall circle of thofe private friends^ 
" from whonj I coiicealcd nothing. ' 
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*' But 1 beg you arid my fiicnds to b6 cautioi«$ 

^ how you let it be underftood, that I difclaim 

<* any thing but the mere aft and intention oi 

** publication. I do not retraft any one of the 

-'•* fentiments contained in that Memorial, which 

^' w^ and is my juftification, addreffcd to the 

•*r friends, for whofe ufe alone T intended it. 

■** Had I defigned if for the publick, I fhould 

•* have been more exaft and full. It was written 

*' in a tone of mdignation, in confequencc of 

« the refolutions^ of the Whig Club, WhicK 

^ were diitftly pointed agsjinft myfelf and 

^^ others, and ekrcafioned our feceflion from thit 

«^ Club i which is dielaft aft <>f my life thatl 

^^ fhill under any circumftances repent. Maiiy 

*• temperaments and explanadons there would 

^ have been, if ever I had a notion that it 

*^ ihould meet the publick eye/* 

The moral lenfe of mankind x>n this occa- 

- fion, ran along with the authority of the Law, 

vx endeavouring to defeat the mercenary fpecu^ 

a % lationft 



Utions of fo aggravated a fraud;, y^ set left 

thanthrfe thousand copies of .th« pamphlet 

lafe fuppofcd to have been fold ia the three 

kkgdoms* It was; reprinted bodi in Scotbnd 

aodf Irdand, remiled, and comioented ujpon m 

Kew^2q)efs> noticed ia Reviews^ and quoted 

ia Che Houfje of Commons^ as Mr. Burke^^. 

The* verjr injundion which liTued Bgainfl: k 

from the Court of Chancery^ authenucat^ it* 

Mr. Burke himielC whenever he, was afked, « 

he fi?eq|ueDtiy wa^y^at Bath^ conft^ntiy gave la 

7&bftanoe the^t^lajEiadpjif whicl^r,iS'Cpfituned lit 

-^ Ibvegokig hM^t:^ ;l9 tdi^ ^^^v .indeed, 

}there was ottetFift^^mift^ke^ ri^hf fifigle fair 

copy, which he. had received h$dt £ty^ the 

Duke of Portknd^ was. not m his own pofleifioii : 

it was, where it (till fetiainsy in the hinds of his 

other noble friend, to whom it was joindy ad- 

drefled Probably he afterwards recoliefted the 

circumihuiGe^ as^ at his leijrun(> .he corre£ted, 

wthhis own hand, one of the printed: copes. 

But no elTential .change qf; any. kind could 

now 



•ow be 0Mde; The tmiclpef whkb had ket9 
done lAa fingle dzf, bf the diihoQefty of .00^ 
maa^ v^ icfepaiabk*^ 

Ihd it beta jpollible Mi. have ktdbc paper 
ikep in total filcncc> the frknds of the kothot 
mf^t have hefitated to ^rea geixuine edmoou 
Buc nd man mithei leaft Kqu^ted.whh the 
literary hifioiy of thit ccnturf, ck even of our 
own time«^ could^ 6h a mbmenti enterUm anf 
fuch hope* . Afier the lapfe of year»» hmtimm 
jnquifitive malkc» imcimcs officious zealj in 
this inftance the cold pedantry of poriog cur&- 
ofity^ in that cafe the imaginary triumph of dif« 
eoveriog fbme Udde« value in thit^ nvtiich 
Othera had palTed over with negle£t| hav|> 
brought 90Aa to light pixHlu£tion% ^ich had 
dropped without a name from the pre6> which 
had. never excited general Attentiof^ and which 
the mature judgment of the writer^ had wifhed 
for ever to abattdon. How then could it be 
Aippofed^ that a tra£t> avowed to be Mr. Burice's 



mt ^e period of Ms proudcft eminence,* wHcfi 
iad circulated fo widely, and in itfclf aboiuided 
with hiftorical matter, would not be received, 
^ith all its Imperfeftions on its head, into future 
tidieflions of his works i Nothing remained,, 
thcrcfcrc, but to publifh it in a iefs mutilated 
Jbrm 5 to feftore the* true dde, which had been 
shaHgnantljr vilified; and to add the introdufkory 
letter, which, if it had originally been ^ven> 
ini^t have reprp({ed fome of the murmurs dif- 
jingmfhable in the half-ftifled cry, tbdt was be** 
^(inningto rife on the appearance of the ipurbu» 
-^tiom 

The^fccbrid Jncce in this publicatibn, though 
It has never hitherto been in print, was written 
with a vifew to the prefs. It was occafioned by 
a ipceciiof a riobic Duke, oh the 8 th of -May, 
1795, in the debate on the recall of Lx)rd 
FitzWiBiam.^ It is in the cpiftolary form, 
and is addrefled to a gendeman, of whom 
Mr. Burke always juftly entertained a very 
: i 9 high 



higli opinion^ ^d whofe merit has fiace rtcom-^ 
mended him, honourably for himfelf, and bencfi«- 
cially, it is hopcd> for the fcrvice of the empire, to 
an important fituation in the lifter kingdom. From 
an aniwer of the moft flowing gaiety to the at- 
tack which had been inade upon him^ he paiSts 
to the exultations of the republican faftion over 
him, on account of the King of Pruffia's defcc-» 
don from the common cauie, whom he treats 
himfelf with fcverc pleafantry.and dignified ridi- 
cule. He then proceeds more ferioufly to com-* 
plain of the difficulties impofed by governmenCK 
and the higher orders of fociety on all who dif- 
intereftedly ftruggle to flipport, defend, and favc 
them amidft the perils of the prefcnt crifis; he 
exhibits a beautifiil pidhire of the ftate of Europe 
thcda^ before the revolutipn in France: in a 
fitblimc firain of morality, he developer, the 
pure and exalted motives of his own aftioris ; 
^and avows his defpair of Our fafety from 4either 
of the ywo great parties, which domineer m,t^e 
<pouncil8| 4Wid .^Wide the opinions^ of .the ^na* 
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^n. Kodiing> Tpahaps, that cvtr came fiwo 
]u9 pen, would have placed him perlbnally in a 
more devated point of view j but his own incK- 
vidual glorjr was ever the Icaft of liis cares* 
The Ipeech, which gave rile to it, having been 
foon forgotten, this letter was foppreflcd. And 
It may not be impertinent to remarlc, that the 
lame had neatly been the fate of the eloquent 
peifonnanccj which he publiihed &e following 
year, on a fimHar provocadon from the Duke 
cf Bedford. He had determined to havc'forty 
copies oiily taken for his own lile, ' and the prefii 
broken up 5 when Lord Lauderdale, by a no- 
tice in the Houfe of Peers, revived the fubje£t 
of ^e grants, which his Sovereign had been 
gracioufly plealed to' confer iipon/Mr. Burke, 
in reward of his long, laborious, and ^leiidKi 
fcrvices. ' ^ • •. . ■ . j 
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His rupture with die Minority, which, till tKc 
feflioh of i793» .^as !hever confidered oh his 
part as lihal and irreconcileablet drew down 

iipoa 



lipori hini much obloquy *and reproach. He 
\wis: loudly charged with a dcrelidlion of all his 
publick principles, with infidelity to his party> 
arid with a violation of private friendfhip. On 
ihc.otjier hand, for. the. diffatisfoftiodi which he 
early intdmated>, and which he began from 1795 
more decidedly ta entertain, at the meafures' of 
Government^ hc.has..nbt efdaped the impytation 
of iQgratifaidc.! Xhefer are. heavy accufations j 
diQUgh all do not prefs. with equal weight upon 
his' memory^ It is the firft praifc of moral 
wifdom to know thje juft time, and place of e^ch 
refpecftive' virtue. The beft motives of human 
adiions may lofe not, only their proper grace, 
but their very nature j they may become crimes, 
if they are not fuch as are fuitcd to the occafion. 
Happily for the infirmity of our kind in moft 
cafes the choice is fimple; it is betv^een pofitivc. 
right and pofitive wrong. There are fituations, 
however (and the prefent is a fcafon full of them) 
which make it neceflary for us to diftinguilh 
more nicely ; which leave us only an alternative 

b 'of 
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of difficulties between evil and evil^ and a painiul 
choice among confliding virtues^ In free ftates^ 
theunioaof puhlick men in a common caule 
cannot be loo much reipedbed and cherifhed ; 
for without the combined efibpts of mBnyy wiia 
think alike of the commonweakh, the pweft 
x^d beft pubfick principles can iejdooi, if eirer^ 
prevail. We ihonki endaavour to ftceagdirb^ 
pubfick connexion by private friendlhip; for 
without tb& cohejlon of that ^ttra6bion, without 
the charm* of tha^t endearment which winds itfelf 
jound the heart, the bond, o^ party wouki be 
fbund, fbmetimes a loofe and weak, fometimes^ 
9k fi^etting and gating tie. Neither is it to be 
doubted that we owe a liberal attachment and 
fi^ort, to the power of, thoie from wiiom we 
have confented to accept benefits, and by whom^ 
on die fiireft evidence of our own expericnce> 
if we mean not to confefs ourfelves utterly up- 
worthy, we muft believe that power to be well 
and Iwdably exercifed. To gratitude, to friend- 
fhip, to party, we ought cheerfully to yield 

every 
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every inferior opinion on every collateral and 
fubordinate queftiQnt within thofe limits they 
hdve lawfiil dominion : but to require that to 
them we ihould furrender our deliberate judge*, 
ment^ and fettled convidtion on a fyftem of 
fundamental policy, which involves the leading 
interefts, the fafety, or the honour of our 
country, what is it, but in the name of virtue 
to preach up confpiracy and corruption I AU 
the other focial charities are fwallowed up and 
loft in the contptehenfive relation of our country. 
For her they exift ; by her we are proteded in 
the enjoyment of them ; to her they oug^ht, on 
grave and confcicntious reaibns," to be facrificed^ 
Her danger may call upon u& to do what touches 
us ftiil more nearly. It may be our duty to re* 
view, perhaps to remodel, our very principles* 
New and unforcfeea circumftances may teach 
us the errour of conclufions which were formed 
with fufficient accuracy for general application 
to ordinary times, Confiftency, however, is the 
firft and ftrongcft prefumption both of integrity 
b :^ • and 
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and wifdom. Sudden and great changes in the 
fyftem of thinking and a£ting, fhake the cha- 
rafter of the man to the foundation. He who 
has brol^en with all his publick and private 
friends, may have been uniformly right. He is 
at iflue with them on equal terms, before his 
country, the world, and pofterity. There is 
only their authority againft his, and authority is 
not eftimated by mere numbers. But he who 
is avowedly inconfiftent, puts himfelf at once 
on his defence, and fets out with an admiflion 
againft himfelf; 

Mr. Burke fo felt it. '^ Strip him of his 
** confiftency,'* faid he, fpeaking of himfelf in 
his Appeal, ^' and you leave him naked indeed.^' 
It was to the charge on that particular head, 
that he more diftinfbly applied his anfwer 5 yet 
profefling to adduce only fome fewj among 
many, of his former declarations, which he 
thought in unifon with his view of the French 
Revolution. The perfeft, and perhaps Angu- 
lar, confiftency of his charafter, can only be 

fully 



fiiHjr known, when the publick fhall have be- 
fore them the documents of his moft fecret 
motives and confidential counfelsi which^ during 
.a very important epoch, from the year 1766 to 
the end of the American war, have been fortu- 
nately difcovered more entire, than his friends 
had dared to hope. For the prefent, it will be 
fufficient to give a flight oudine of fome pafTages 
in his political life, and of his early principles, 
as introdudlory to the particular occafions of the 
pieces which are comprifed in this publication. , 
This will incidentally afford fome teft of all the 
charges. 

Nine and twenty years of an cxiftencc, not 
prolonged to a very advanced age, he devoted 
with unremitting zeal . to the fervice of his 
country. During all that period, he never aded 
but with one party, which he always believed to 
be, in all its fuperiour members, the pureft that 
our hiftory can flicw. When he came a new 
man among them, he at once. proved himfelf 
worthy pf their confidence. He declined taking 

any 
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any fakry for his employment under Lord 
Rockingham, as Secretary to the firft Lord of 
the Trcafury i and, at his own coft, he obtained 
a feat in parliament to defend their meitllii'es. 
Chance firft led him to that connexion > but 
when it was fo<Mi after diflblvcd, he entered iht^ 
it a fecond time from choice, even agi^nft the 
afFcftionate remonftrances of fome of the leaders 
in it, who preffed him to follow without regard 
to them, the eafy path, which his great re- 
putation had already opened before him to power 
and fortune* 

The facrifices which he made to that con- 
nexion, arc littk known. He never boaftcB of 
them, nor voiuntaiily fufFered any friend of 
his to blazon them. He regarded them 
but as ordinai^y afts of duty. Indeed, thoi^b 
not iiifenfibk to fober and j-udicious praifc, he 
was fo atrfiorreQt from that artificial facfic^ which 
is made and unmade at pfeafiire m <mr popular 
journals, that be Ihunncd the urSoft dirftant ap- 
pearance 



pntancr of being gratified by it, wich firriipulotts^ 
foHckwdc. He reft wined all, oye? whoai he. had 
any inihience^ eyen from refuting; tht abibixl 
caliammes, of wi^ch. he was perpeoiajl^ die ok^dSLj 
His o]d mafleri companion, and firieod (for he 
was aS thefe) did not go wiskout a reprimand 
, SpmL him for Fev^ealiiig, with fomt diegree of 
iiiflocciii: pride^ dae^real place of his educadoo, 
in contradiAion to d^ My tak of* his having 
been bred in Fhincev He was duly vilified » 
aA obfcure and needy adventurer, yet he dtcf 
not tell, what he hadf in hib hands the meansf 
of fubftanriating, that he was fprung from a 
famify anciently ennobled in feveral of its 
branches^ and pofieillng an ample eftate^ 
whicfe bis grandfa^pher had aftually enjoyed; nor 
that he had hinjfelf funk a handfbme competency 
IB hisT adherence to his party. Once, and but 
once, in debate, he was provoked to declare his- 
private circumftances. It was in anfwer to a; 
coarfe aggrcffion. He faid, that By the death 
of a brother, whom he loved and lamented, he 
had fucccedcd to upwards of ^.20,000 ; part of 

which 



which he had fj)ent, and the reft then remaincdi 
to be fpent in the independent fupport of his 
principles. • In truth, without a fingle perfonal 
extravagance*, he' did fpend that, and confidc'r- 
aWy more, of-4»$-*rown>. chiefly derived fiona a 
fource, which Cicefoefteemed the moft hdnovr-"' 
able to hitnfelf, th€ laft remembrances of dying' 
ffkndflaip. - This was not, on his part, a ^)COuia-* 
tiort from.iwhich.'he had formed hopes that der»: 
ceivi;d; hiai..i.>He i:epeatedly proclaimed to tl^i 
world,, that iie knew the road which he hftd tafcen^ 
was not the way- tp preferment. 

The advantages which offered thertifelvesi he' 
was not eager to improve, . when hje might 
with -unfuUied honour. Early in his d^jpofi-- 
tion to Lord North, the ruling Dircdtors of 
the Eaft-India Company, wifliing to ftop a po- 
pular cry, and to take from Government the beft 
plea for intermeddling in their affairs, propofcd to 
fend Mr. Burke, on his own terms, at the head 
of a commiffion to reform the abufes of the Eaft. 
Some of the correlpondencc on diis occafion is 
5 ftiU 
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ftill extant. He refolved not to go, adluallf 
refilled the appointment, and then, not before, 
acquainted Lord Rockingham with his deter- 
mination. At fev€ral fubfequent jun6hircs he 
might readily have commanded, in other 
arrangements, much higher fituatipns than he 
ever held, or expefted to hold, with his own 
party. The only office which he ever did hold, 
he took with the interftion of reforming. Under 
th<r old Conftitution of that office every Pay- 
mafter-General was necefiarily, for a time, 
" the defaulter of unaccounted millions/* He 
could not be admitted, however ready, to make 
up his accounts, till thofe of all his predeceffors 
had been clofed ; and he was obliged to have in 
his hahdis large advances, to anfwer the drafts of 
the inferior paymafters. Mr. Burkie, from the 
circumftances of the period when he came into 
his office, had he kept it on its old footing, 
might have been rich in. the publick money • 
He might, with certainty and fafety, have re- 
alized (and it was adlually fuggclled to hin\, how 
he might f^rly realize) more than the value, 

Q many 
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0aciy tun^s tdd, of ^ the grants which he ul» 
liin^te^y repeiyed from the Royal Bounty. But 
by a IZrVfy of which he was the author, aad 
which ha$ fince been imitated in the payment 
pf the i^avy, he changed the mode of the office^ 
and, when he refigned it, clofed his accounts. 

On 1(broc Qf the occafions above related, ht 
refilled the temptations, not of avarice only, bu^ 
of s^pbition s a pafllon much more difficult for 
a ftatefman to fubdue. How exempt he wa$ 
from the latter vice, he •ftjllmore clcafljr flie^ed 
IP another inftance. From what he t;howght his 
4uty, and for the general good of his party, ha 
declined a ftation, which he might have bccq 
^noft expefted to covet: on the d^ath of Mr. 
PpwdcfweU, he was preffcd to become the leader 
of his friends in the Houfc of Commons, but h$ 
would not confcnt. It was his fyftematick opi- 
nion, that before apy man fho\ild afpire fo highi 
he ought to have caft his root more broadly, an^ 
^iyei> it ipore deeply, th^ he had himfelf then 



AafM, Into Sxd foil of the ctiihtry, Ppftcritjr 
jSiay liment his viituotiS deltcafcy* 

Aih F6x; at that period, gerierall^ voted oi 
iflic fame fidfc, but was not yet ^rt&lf comtSitd 
Wi&i ffie party of Ijord' Rotkih^am; He Aad, 
from his childhood, b^eh acquainted vnitH Mir* 
Burke ; and, from his entrance into Parliamehti 
had dilriVai^d a clofe intimacy with Mni, e^eu 
while?, for yearsi he -i^s oh^ of his moii for- 
midable aritagbnifts irf publick diebate'. TKcS^* 
friendfhip was, of couirfe, cncicaled by a&irig 
together in oppofition; though in that fituatloh 
fbr*years, Mr. Fox kept himfclf open fof any 
othci^ political engagement, and was' not coii- 
iiflcred a^ aftually a member of the fame party 
i^th his friend. Mr. Btirke never* urged him 
to become fo. He fairly reprefentied to him, as 
he conftandy did to odiers, that he had little 
hope of fuccefe'l He never gave any man advice 
td'aft colfiitfaty to his interefts, but ftating thofc 
fofmt coikideration of the peffon himfdf, h'd 
c a laid 
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laid before hipi all the fads and the principles OA 
which he might form his own decifion. In dm 
manner he certainly did prepare the mind of 
Mn Fox to join the party, and the minds of thci 
party to receive Mr. Fox, and place him atthejr 
head; an event, in which, when it happened,; 
no man more fincerely rejoiced. 

The principles on which Mr. Burke fupportcd; 
the party wherein he fpent his life, are not left 
ta be collefted from, detached fentences in hi* 
various produftions, or calual phrafes dropped 
in debate, and ill preferved by memories,, on 
which, if even the intentions of the reporter! 
were always upright, little reliance could be 
placed in a queftion of any delicacy. They 
were early recorded by himfelf at large, and in 
a. body. He found tl^e Whig party uncier Lord. 
Rockingham, when they were compelled to fet 
up a methodized oppofition, to bc^ indeed, men 
of fentime^its enjinently.good and jufl::; yet what 
they felt righdy^ Aey had not deduced lyftcma- 
4 . ttcally^ 



tcaily. They were new to their fitoation. It 
was ncceflarjr, however, in ereitirig their ftand* 
ard, to publilh their declaration to their coun-' 
try. The tafk of preparing it, was undertake^ 
by Mr. Burke j and, in 1770, executed by 
him, in a pamphlet called^ "« Thoughts on the 
*^ Caufca of the prefent Difcontents/* The 
qtaterials of it were colleded from various con* 
rcrfations with all the leading members of the * 
piaj^tyi and before it was fent abroad into the 
world, the particular and diftin<9: approbation^ 
•f each was obtained. From this he Ihould be 
jpdgedi if he is to be fairly tried for incon-* 
ftftcncy. But, among all his works, the pam- 
phlet of 1770 has been Icaft qjiioted, if at all. 
It certainly does not contain any tenets of de- 
mocracy. The clear objeft of the whole is tO' 
, recommend, as the befl praftical government' 
for this country, an open ariftocracy of rank,, 
property, virtue and talents, afting in concert* 
tc^cther,. on. a known and avowed fyftem of» 
opinionsi agreeable to the cadfting conftittaion 0*' 
^\ ,; ... ' the 
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ijic kingdcmi^ ^^niring by tbebr pritidptes antf 
cpodtid the publkk donfidence of the people^ 
and, in all thofe titles clahntiig the ptibfick ccte-i^ 
fiiktice of the Soyerei|pti. 

Noae of his writings on the Fitflch Rdvolil^ 
lic?s were ever purfued with a more viotiHt^rf 
ihm waa that paxrtphlct, by the R^pubfibans of 
the day^ Bi^ thqf were then of liole ^flipa-^^ 
tmvc ftrengdi ini numbei^ or bflubnce. By; 
one writer, hi» book was called^ **- an impofi^' 
«* -tioft- oit the pubBdc/' arid ^ a fchertie, cali*> 
" cidated to perpetuate our diflreflfes ;?' he w^ 
« tile oi^an of a difconijeiited faftlon/' and 
«^' Ae:«3nilk of patriotifod»ppcd Wfiife he waft 
** writing." , Another " wondered at tlie-cdr-* 
*^riiptnds of his heart, and the deception ot 
^ his headi" andx in language fitnilar to th«ir 
of the writer juft quoted, described the pam- 
phlet as defigned ^' to guard againft the posfEbte ' 
^^ confeqvence of an effisdual rtfbrnwtictfi in die 
*^ "mated parts x>f' ow conft&utibn and govern^ 

<* mcnt^* 
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''f wnL-' What ,fo« of rcforai it was, to 
which Mr. Burke, on that occafioiv was &p» 
pofcd to be an enemy, may be collefted from 
the great principle which is bid down by this 
adverf^, in the Ipirit, and ahnoft ip the very 
words, of the Revolutioiufts in France. It 19 
&id, thu '^ the modes of government whsdi 
^ have eycr been impofcd on creduk>us man, 
« haye been not only deficient in producing die 
«^ jjuft end3 of gfw^rntmu^ viz. the full and 
*f impafti^ fecunly o£ thfi rigjtts 9f Mtani 
*^ but alfo bave been; rather formidable and 
'^ dangerous cabaist ^pinii^he peaee, ha^ipiiiefi 
'^ aijd digpity of fi»ci«y^ In tracing the origb 
f ^ of all gQverjQn3i)ent% (it is added a little bwcor 
down) ** we find thenj cither the. produce of 
f ' lawleis pow^r, or accidisnli afted on by coiw 
« rupt intcreft. The fapje circumftanc© that 
*' attends the foripationof^vemments, attends 
^^ what is called they: refprmauon : and of tbii 
*^the hiftory. of Qur Qwn. country afibixJsi • 
ff m^lanchplyexaa^ple." Mr. Painc'sitwapaiis 

^ of 
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of the Rights of Man are but a paraphrafe of 
thcfe texts. 

Mn Burke and his friends at that time, never 
denied that it was their purpofe to refill with all 
their might the ^^ efFedual reformations" there 
fi^gcfted, and to fupport the " melancholy ex- 
ample'' afforded by the Jettiement of our own 
rcvolutioi? in the laft century. They always 
gloried in the aiccufation. To convift luch of 
them as yet remain, before any impartial tribunal, 
on a charge of inconfiftency; in not depreciating 
that example, and not admiring thofe efFeftual 
reformations now, will require more than decla- 
mation for argument, and mutilated fragments 
for evidence againft them. Indeed ah author 
who is by no means deficient in feverity againft 
Mr. Burke, but who appears to be well read in 
his works, drawing a parallel between his con- 
duct and that of Mr. Fox, has very juftly and 
candidly acquitted Mr. Burke from this charge. 
He reprefcnts the *' Thoughts on the caufcs of 

the 
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«fae prefcnt difcontcnts** as a Creed of Ariftocracjr ; 
ami the fault which he finds widi the framer 6f 
that creed is not that he had fwerved from it^ bilt 
that he ^* had ncglcded the progrefs of die hii* 
«^ man mihd, fubfequcnt to its adoption.'* 

The principles, however, which led Mf. 
Burke to. condemn die French Revolution, arc 
to be traced to a much more dift^nt date, and lon^ 
Ixfore he became a publick man. They are to 
be di&emcd in his firft acknowledged pro- 
du£Hoh, the ** Vindication of natural focietjr.*' 
This was an ironical expofure of L^rd Bo^in- 
faroke's faiik philofophy. His cau(e of quanel 
msLg the raifchievous tendency of the principles 
jnlinuated by that lively but difingcnuous writel^ 
3ivho, in his opinion *^ fapped the foundation of 
^f cvefy virtue, and all government^ while he 
^ attacked every mode of xcfi^n." Theiblw 
kywei^ of that fchool were then chiefly if n« 
whc^y confined to the higher claflfcs, and he 
wifhed to vfkm 4^tAi in time of the dangers 
d which 



•whfch they incurred, and which, in other Couifc 
tries have fince aftually fallen upon them, from 
the. ufc that might bf made of their own arm* 
-III thi^ hands of others. His defign, as he himr 
felf explained it, was ^^ p fhiew thf.t without the 
f* exertion of any confideraWc forces, the fame 
f ^ engiftcs which were employed for the dcftruc- 
ff ticfH pf rcligipn| might be employed with 
5^ equal fupc^i? jfor die fubyierfion of Govern- 
ff mcnti andjchw fpccious arguments might be 
«^ ijfcd ag«nft thofe things, which they wjid 
*^ doubted of every thing elfc, would (at that 
^* period) never permit to be queftioncd/' 
Accordingly t}ie vbdication of natural fociety 
confifts wholly in touching with vivacity on 
a number of common-place topick^ from the 
abufes incident to, or rather from the evils 
buffered under, all the fcveral forms of political 
fociety, with an intimation that pijr oivn vfi\md 
<:onftitudon could no more iland this tfA^ tkm the 
fimple forms. Copying the accuftompd fallacy of 
th? noble author, wI?iom he perforated, he dct. 

cline4 
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cllhed g^v&ig any lyftem 6f his own, well aWart 
as lie was even dien, how much more eafy it was 
in the fcheme of that philolbpHy, to demoli(h» 
than to abufld. He ur^d thefe fophiftricsf 
^n as too fbttle to hi taken for any thing but 
ndicule; yet they have fincc been gravely pto^ 
duccdi as wonderfiil difcovcries. He thought 
them fufficient to ftartfc the difciples of Lord 
Boiingbroke in that day; but, the Frenchj who 
]miefa to have taken that noble rphiiproj^er as 
one of their matters, have gone thfe whole IcngtK 
in a delpcrate experiment on a great kingdom; 
and Mr. Burke, in his laft labouif3. Was dftly 
waging widi more ferious vigour the fame war^ 
in which, with lighter weapons, he made the firft 
?ffay of his juvemle ftrength. Nor is it poflible 
to pafs over without notice in the preface^ which 
difclofes the real intention of that xx^&, a bcauti-^ 
ful ftrain of the fame pious humility wWch tha- 
ra£terized his wifdom to the ktt moment of his 
life. He cxpreffes himfclf fetiafied that ^•'a mind 
^•^ which has no reftraint from a fcnfe of its own 
' da '^ weak-* 
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^ weaknefs, of its Atbocdihate nffik mtMxxt^ 
H ati6n> and ofthe extreme danger of kttiiig. fihft 
S< imagmaeoA Iboft ujpoa foibo fufajd^j Ina^i 
9, virjf plftufibty attack cverjr thbg the moftrocw 
•f ceflcht and Tchcrablc/' ^* Eicch ia laatteifc 
<^ (adds he) i¥fak£ arenas it v^ei^ijuft within ^tfs 
? reacbj iS^t irdiald btfcothe of the wodd^ ff 
f thfe ^raaice bf aU mocal cities, anddie foimw 
¥ :datidna tiC ibei^i^^ refted i^n> baVing ttieii^ 
?, ita&nstimbte dear:aiid ctemoeiffavtivetoinreffi 
^ iadividufl.^'^:. I . : 

%)m fixed pcrfeaflon of his y^uthj as to ftrf 
f*rnrci6us icffeas jof the new phildfophy, ^^aK 
ftiany y^ars aft^t coRfirmed, whcn^hfe Was at Parfii 
ftot lortg before the acceflionofLobis.theXVIth*^ 
He waa courted and carefied> as a lAan of emi^ 
nence, by^tho literary cabal which was then pre- 
paring the way for the overthrow of Altars and 
TJirohes.- They daily befet him, and commu- 
hicated tiohim^eno^h to kt a mind fo obfenrant,^ 
as his> iinco aU their fecretv From that time ht 
•: ' always 



iflWay* dated thoie 'ittiprcfflbns, whith irikdfc^ ttcti 
j^itfee^ in their firftfudimentsi the hideous cbn- 
ftquences of flffi ddftrihfes propagated, and the 
Aeffut^'pt^ftfed, ^thi pretended Natienal 
AffeihBly df l^^rimcc?. 'Nbt long after Ms return 
from Paris 1«t tobit '^crcafioil in the Hbufe of 
Commons to teftify thofe impreiBons, Li a 
f^ecir, fcJ^Tiia boM^^ry report was fever 
|lVem BUt Which ifeisTakerr in Ihort-hand, and 
«f ^WfifcK a cD^jr imms cdntacd by tilm&Z 
he -jJoxftftS blit the tdhfj^iUcf toF Athbiflh to iU > 
4^atirhFul jedoufy bf Ottvemments. He pro- 
ftfltt' thlt he i7is not erer-ifond of calling in the 
aid 1^1^ (lectiar ahh to fuppre&^oiftrkies and 
C^piUfieild I tm -if ever k was to be raiftd, it 
flloiild be againft thofe enemies of their kind, 
"^H^ wbuld take ftbm us the nobleft prerogative 
•r bur jiature, that of being a religious animial, 
^^ already (continued he) under the Jyfiemiaick 
^ attach oftbrfemeny Ijeemany of tbe^ofs of 
^^ good government beginning to fail; Tfeepropa- 
<^ gated principles whicb~wiH not leave to religion 
4 ^ ' . *^ evef$' 
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<' even a ttieraiion, and make Inrtue btxpKf 10. 
^' than a name'' He i^coimnciicled diot a grand 
(dUance Ihould be fonned amofig aU belieym 
*' againfi tbofi mniftersof r4ieUms darkniff^wb^^ 
" w^^ €ndeavourh^ t<^ fifoke . aU-tbe works of 
" Qody ^fiablijbed in ieauty and orderly 

y \ ' ] : 

With ^ mind thus long before prepared^ .be 

could not be flow-in formuig his notions of tlic 
French Revohition. . Ncvcrthdcls he'-foi^gb^ 
information from eyeryiquattcr, as if ^efabjeft 
had been wholly new to, him. , He dcfired all 
perfons of his acquaintaji^e who were going co- 
Paris, (and curiofity attracted many) to bring^ 
Jum whatever they could coUeft of the greate(£ 
circulation, both on the one fide and the dditr* 
He . had alio many correlpondents, not oriy 
among the Englifli and Americans refiding thete^ 
but alio among the nadves, to whom, as wett 
as to othei* foreigners-, he had always done the 
honours of this country, as far as hismeans 
would permit him, with liberal hofpitality* 
I Among 
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'Am6i^ others^ he received letters ttydest^ 
> youf ing to trick out the events of the Revohitioii 
in the moft gaudy colouring, fioM Mr. Paine, 
Mr. Chriftie, and Baron Cloots, afterwards bea?er 
known by the name of Anacharfis. It was in 
aniwer to a letter of this kind, from a Frexidt 
Gendcman, that he wrote his celebrated "Re* 
f< flexions." 

^ .While he was employed upon that work^ in 
the beginning of the year 1790, the praife be- 
flawed by Mr. Fox on the behaviour of tte 
French Guards, in taking part with the populace^ 
firR induced him to deliver his fendments on 
Aat fubjedt in theHoufe of Commons. The 
circumilances of ^ that debate, and the noble 
deportment of Mr. Fox, who profcflcd,himfelf 
to have learned more from Mr. Burke than from 
all men and 9U bo6ks put together, and who, after 
having heard hisfriend's^ech, declared thatthete 
was, there could be, no difference in thdr princi- 
ples, however they might differ in their applicatk>n 

of 
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i^ th^ £K»e pmcifkh c«iinot|^ be tm witll 

. thoob and itiU fiafthiet ^ki(9»s weie |u|cceflive}y 
itsude, as tke p}ot of 4&e con^ixators ja Fnuice 
4faly mone and more w^blded kfelf in aU if s 
parts. The book was publifhed in the fedicrffiag 
Autumn ; and Mr. Burke had the fatLsfaftion of 
seoeiving explicit teftimo&i|es of concurrence and 
^f^hvk Sfom ikt principal members of the 
fftrty, with whom he had begun hts political 
eaceer. 

Having ghrej^ dxia £demn warning to hts 
country^ and to Ipjsaxpty he in no way brought 
Aft fub^ again before the pub]ick> tiU Mr. 
fox and Mr. Sheridan the next ycar^ in three 
&ace&ve de^>ates^ introduced the praijlea (rf* the 
S'teach Resolution. On die hidt of dsefe occar 
^0my Mr. Burke immedi^Iy roie to aafwer 
Mr. Foxj but was preyen^ed (it was then threp 

in 
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in the morning) by a loud cry for t;he queftion. 
He afterwards took the firft opportunityi 
^which he thought regular, and moft favourable 
^to his fituation, unfuppor:ted m he wjw, to at- 
tempt a difcuffion of the- principle. He was, 
|iowever, repeatedly interrupted, . The debate, 
at length, was forced into a perfonal contention 
between him. and Mr. Fox. The fcene, alto- 
gether, was of the moft afflidting kind* 

Having found himfelf on that night alone, 
pppofed to a hoft of enemiejs, he confidercd 
himfelf as abfolved from every obligation of 
party. He made his appeal, as he called it, 
from the New to the Old Whigs ; from the de- 
clamations of his contemporaries in debate, 
to the recorded dodlrines of the great aftors in 
our Revolution, affirmed by both Houfes of 
parliament, on an important trial projedled and 
profecuted to that very end. He knew, in* 
deed, that many of thofe whom he had left, en- 
tertained in their hearts the faioc^Icntimcnts with 

c himfelf^ 



jfeimfel^ but till they Ihould hare publickly and 
'^explicitly avowed themfclves, fo that he could 
confiftcntiy and honourably adt with them, he 
Regarded hinifelf as a mere Individual merhbtfr 
'of Parliament, confcientioufly purfuing vhat the 
•difcipline of his early ftudies, the obfervation 
of his more mature years, and his recent exa- 
mination of the event fo long anticipated by him^ 
had firmly perfuaded him to be right. He did 
not fcek to engage himfelf with any other party* 
Jt was not till fome months after, that he firfl: 
faw Mr. Pitt in private fociety, fince the latter 
had been placed at the head of adminiftration^ 

Towards the dofe of the year 1791, a private 
fi-iend of Mr. Burke^s, connefted with Miniflry^ 
firft made him acquainted with the refidence of 
Mr. Adair at the Court of St. Peterfburgh| md 
with the circumftance of a letter having be? n 
Intercepted from that Gentleman to Mr. Fox, 
which was reprefented to be of a very criminal 
(omplexion. The whole proceeding was in it'? 
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Very cflence contrary to Mr. Burke's notions of • 
propriety and duty. He manifefted this. in his 
own condudt. When his fon went to Coblemz 
in that very Summer, he thought it neceflary to 
obtain the approbation of Government* When, 
too, about the fame time, the Emprefs of Ruflla . 
had written him a very gracious letter on fome of 
his publications, and he had prepared an aiifwer, 
intended to confirm that Sovereign in the warm 
intereft which fhe then appeared to take, in what 
he thought the common caufe of Europe, he 
conceived himfelf bound to communicate it to. 
Minifters* He did fo -, and in confequence of 
ibme doubts which they entertained (juft doubts, 
as fubfequent events have fhewn) he confented 
to fupprefs it. With thefe fentiments, he wasi, 
fincerely diftrefled at the intelligence which he 
received refpe6Hng Mr. Adair; the more fo, as 
it was intimated to him, that fome fcrious mear 
lures were in contemplation on that fubjedl* 
Mr. Fox himfelf afterwards told him that he 
did expeft fome motion of that dcfcription to be 
e 2 brovight 



fch)ught before the Houfe. Mr. Burke, In cdif^ 
fequence, purpofcly abfentcd himfelf from the 
debate, unable to defend, and unwilling to join 
in accufing, a man for whom he ftill cheriftied 
the memory of t)aft friendlhip. The fubjeft Jn . 
truth was never agitated. He had therefore no 
'opportunity of checking the account which he 
had received. But when the fpurious edition of 
his private Memorial to the Duke of Pordand 
came forth, he watched the publick prints with 
fome attention, looking for an explanation which 
was promifed. Had any been given, which 
might have fadsfied his mind, it is believed, 
that he meant to have corredcd any crrour of 
fadt. On the principle ^f his cenfure he wasi 
not to be Ihaken. 

The formation of the SLociety, calling itfelf 
the Friends of the People, on the one fide, and 
the King's Proclamation againft feditious writings 
on the other, brought Mr. Burke, in 1792, 
once ijxore into contad with fome of his old' 

friends. 



friends, by whom the former mearure was con-f' 
demned, and the latter fupported. After the 
retreat of the King of Pruflia out of France, 
thinking that the ftatc of this country, and of: 
Europe, demanded the united efforts of all pub-r 
Kclc men, he made an attempt again to coHeft* 
around' him fuch of them as faw in the fame 
light with himfelf, the danger which menaced 
the whole focial and moral order of the world* 
In one of thefe confultations he exprefled the 
Warmeft regard for Mr. Fox, his regret for the 
difference between them, and his eager defire 
that all confideration of himfelf fhould be Idid 
afide, if Mr. Fox could be won to the true in- 
terefts and fervice of his Country. He faid, that 
" if an objeftion perfonal to himfelf could pof^ 
** fibly lurk in the heart of any one, which 
" might make him fland in the way of fuch a 
« broad and extenTive fettlement, as that alarm- 
, " ing Crifis demanded, befides freely abandon- 
*^ ing any pretenfions of his own, he was ready 
*^ to go out of the kingdom, and to render 

'< himfelf 
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♦f himfclf a voluntary cxik." The eameft 
manner in which he uttered this effufion^ was 
felt and is ftill remembered by thofe who were 
prcfcnt ; and they who beft knew him, ztt 
latisfied, that he would have executed, if necef* 
lary, what he then propofed. At die lame period 
too, and indeed at all times in all his occaiional 
5ptercourfe v^th Minifters, he laboured nothing 
more than to difpofe them, in whatever arrange* 
jnent they might project for ftrengthening 
Government, above all things to include Mn 
Fox, With him, it was Mr. Burke's opinion, 
thiit.thc fefety of Europe might have been rea- 
$)nably hoped i without him, that it ought to 
be attempted. But Mr. Fox perfifted m the 
courfe on which he had already entered 5 and 
the great body of thofe who diflcnted from him, 
could not at once bring themfclvcs to break 
through their long habits of confidence in him, 
fo as to aft fteadily againft his counfels. 

At the opening of the next Seffion of Parliaf- 
ment, the Minifter had vacated his le^t, Fron\ 

his 
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liis abfence tlie fpirit and vigour of oppofitioil 
"feemed to rife ; and on the fide of Government 
there Was more room and more ncceffity for irn^ 
4dividuals to Hand forward in the conteft, Undct 
thefe cirurnftances, Mr. Burke was the principal 
perfon, to whofe fentiments the nation looked 
t)n the quefti<His of that day. In the firft debate 
•hp employed cowards Mn Fox a tone of /rleiidly 
remonftrancei uninked with ^ny thing of afpe^ 
*Hty.^' ^Afterwards, in one of the paflages of the 
Houle of Commons, he accidentally met Mr. 
Fox, who, taking him by the hand, told him^ 
^* that he would do moce in that way, than ia 
any other.** But on the two following days the 
purport of Mr. Fox's repeated motions, and the 
Vehemence of his manner (which is impetuous 
f ven where there is nothing violent In the matter) 
■made it impradiicable, as Mr. Burke faid, to prer 
Terve a fimilar ftyle of conciliation. He was 
jGonfcious that he kindled, as on the other fide 
|hc difcuflions grew more and more cnflamed, 
pr produced a more intenfc fcnfation from the 

continued 
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f pntinucd adion of the fame heat His feelingi 
im the pccafion will be feea in his ^' Obierva- 
Ijpns'' oa the proceedings of that Scffion. From 
4liat moment he faw, and he faw with pain, thap 
' 5J)€i die was ,caft for ever,. 

I. .Mr. Burke was by no means fingular in re* 
fciving ,thc imprelSon, which he did, frojn the 
ipwtduft of M^ Fox. The current of popular 
pjiimpii fct flrpagly againft the latter. He foo» 
)>eca9ie fenfibk, that his conftituents in general 
di&pproyed what he had done, and that ev^ 
iumong thofe, whofc partiality to him wa& mofib 
conspicuous, the^e were many, who^ when he 
was attacked on that fcore^ profefled themfclvc* 
neither able nor willing to defend him. In qon- 
^ltque;occ he felt himfelf obliged not only to fig^i 
^ loyal affociation of his own parifh, contrary 
to ^is own avowed 9pinion>as Mr. Burke, has re-r 
piarked, but alfo to explain his principles and 
^{Pf ^fure& i^ a printed letter to his co{i(tituents^ 

. . f. • Thi« 
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This publication was 'foon taken tip by the 
moft zealous fupportersi of Mr. Fox, in the: 
Whig Club ; a focicty which had been founded> 
chiefly with a view to cmbody> ftrengthen^^ arid; 
extend his perfonal intereft in Weftmiiifter, 
though not whblly without regard alfo to the. 
general principles and the pofitical .fuccefs of 
the party to which he belonged. At the monthly 
meeting of February, a vote of thanks to him 
for His late condu6t was moved, but withdrawn 
at llis' ©wn defire*. .He did not conceal that as 
many of his frienclsi whom -he naoft relpefted^ " 
were kriGwra^td ^dfiBfef irt fcntint^fe from hlm,^ 
fuch a vote muft inevitably tcwd to difanion, 
and that it was in itfelf unneceflary,* is even his * 
enemies did not charge Jiim with bard motives, ^ 
His difcretion, however, on this occafion, as in 
fome other memorable inftances^ was unable to 
controul the zeal b( thofe, who call themfelvct 
his Friends,' and who avowmg his elevation to 
Power to be the firft aim of aU their politicks, 
feem always to treat him as incapable of chufing 

f for 



for himfclf, or a* ipeaking a language of ma- 

nagemcnt foreign to die heart. They doubt 

cither his judgment or his fincxrity. They 

think> that they can do him no greater iervice 

than by pkmging, whcife they tfuft that in any 

cvetit he will follow^ becaiifciic cannot deiert 

^ thi>fe> >srho proirfs to Sacrifice every diing for 

him.. In this fpirit, notwithftandtng his dif^ 

fvafion of the fiep, as both unnecefiary ami 

ntt&rhievous, on die very iame day a requilHioo 

WIS tsadt^ and the iwxt dty adrertifed in ttie 

pjibHck papers, for ifee hojding: of to extra^ 

o}r4in»ry mceriflgj thft ptirpof^: of rwfeich Was tf> 

cpnfider of Toiaog the approbation ^d thanks 

of live Cli4^ %e Mr, F9X> for the principles H^i 

arguments c£ his ktter to his coiiftituehts» 

The prudent part even of thofe who agreed 
with Mr. Pox, looked forward to the motioft 
with alarau It was not their inclination, it was 
nQt dieir policy, to precipitate a breach. They 
would be left in ti^ hands of thofi^j, whom they 

had 
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" Had a)te»d)i: hxmd thcmfelrcs unable to govern i 
mi the fcpimk» of. others, in whoft pub- 
Kck virtue and integrity fbbcr-minded men mcift 
(CQnfiiied^ Would give their eftemies a decifiye 
ddvantage over thenij efpecisdty in what they 
knew to be al moment of uhpopuferity. The 
authority of ihofei who ihould fecede, would 
of C0US& be wiefted into evidence ag^nft thofe 
who ihould remain^ and woukl be uled to lend a 
cdlour to the worfl conflru£l:ions of their motives* 
They, coirid. not flJop what they dreaded ; they 
ttkdf jdiefeferr> to negociate a compromiic* 
Xliey brot^ht ibme ol the more violent to 
fbmethifig of apparent moderation. On the 
other fide, they ntgftd all the confideration^ 
which they psofefled ix> have deternnned them- 
felvcs I and they put it to the friiendfliip^ to th«j 
jidlice> to the candour of thofe whom diey ad* 
dreibd^ whether they could, dircftly or indi- 
rt&iyy fandion what were called the calumnies 
malevolently %read againft a man^ to whom aU 
declared a warm aifefbion. The tWo nobkT 
fz chitfi 



chiefs of the party, who ^were convinced, with 
Mr. Burke, how much depended ,on gainii^ 
Mr. Fox to the common caufc of all eftabiiihed 
order, but who had not yet, with Mr. Burke, 
deip^red of gaining him, confented at lad to 
acquicfce filendy in fomc general conqradidion 
of the affcrted calumnies. Accordingly, when 
the day of the meeting came, as the underflood 
price of their continuance in the fodety, (they 
were not then prefent) a new modonwas fub- 
ftitutcd for that which had been advertifcd. 
But it was exaftly what every attempt at com^ 
prehcnding oppofite fcntiments niuft ever be, 
vague, loofe, ambiguous, admitdng any future 
interpretation. It did not at all afcertain, as it 
fhould have done, what were the mifreprefenta^ 
tions, and by whom employed, which were fo 
very injurious to Mr. Fox, as to make this de- 
claration neccflary now, which he himfelf fo 
fhort a time, before had pronounced and 
ihewn to be unneceflary. In prppofing the 
amended refolve, the chairman. Lord Wil» 
* ' * lianj 
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Kam RuflfeD, fpokc of it as virtuaJly the fame 
with that which it had fuperfcded, and only in^* 
tended to fupply what was there thought defi* 
cicnt/ by adding a dilapprobation of the calum^ 
nics propagated againft Mr. Fox to the appro* 
bation of> His principles and arguments. Of 
courfe it paffed unanimoufly. Mr. Burke ha* 
abbreviated it. But at full length it ran j -^^ That 
^* the Whig Club think it tlieir duty, at this 
^^ Extraordinary junfture, to affure the Right 
*^ Hon* Charles James Foxi that all the arts of 
^' mifreprefentarion, which have been fd induff 
*^ trioufly ufcd of late, for the purpofc of 
" calumniating him, have had no other cfTeft 
^^ upon them, than that of confirming, fttength^ 
«' ening, and cncreafing their attachment tq 
^f him/^ : , ' 

When this refolution was made puHick, many 
gentlemen quitted the* club, fqr which they 
ftatcd their reafops in a letter %ncd by all of them 
but one. They exprcflcd great pcrfoual rcipe^ 

6x 
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6v Mr. FoXy bnt, combining all tbe circcnm 
ftahce&^thcfcoiiM not conftroe the voce otheirttiie 
tbah as approviBg, without qudiftcation, #hftt 
had been done bjr Mr« Fox in? thai feffion : ibty 
HA not agree in that approval and they could 
iic^t come ta the cott€li^% that their attachment 
tor hiaii vms encrea&d. Mr. Burke wii$ in the 
muebcr of the feceders^ but had m CQOQ^tn 
mdrsmring up die fettep. The fii^ tmvtt^ of 
ifte wbofe bufine& congratulated thefi)feivc« upon 
thcr rreot as upoa a vi^toiy^ Ii: iios^ trumpeted 
idxsm: by the. ruimers of th? party ^a a dfi^tfion 
llhotigh ill reality it was jiotUng k& thetn i.ie^ 
Cl&>A)'of Mr. Borke's.tiio mikde: firieh^vagainft 
"Im opima»6 1 afiKi kk fpetchek: in Padfcunent 
1«ere pbinly enougl^ imimftMd' ^^oiM b^^t^ the 
mifreprefentations by which Mr. Fox wajjfap- 
pofed to have been calumniated. 

' - The feceillen gem rife^idr «-dieit time to tl^e 
a^jpearancc of a tiurrf par^i #kh which Rfr. 
dm-lke'ii^i- have ^ed ia M '«»fi>mMt7 whdi 
'^ aU 
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afi hia principles; he mi^t hitve placed liim- 
fetf actlic head of tt> md, had he been an in- 
icMted or an ambttious mm, he might eaiil]^ 
^^ntvc (faepped fi-om rhat rcmioeiice hido a. fta^kxi, 
which ^d men wilhed to lee h^ fill» aad 
which his eneiiiies^ for die ptirpofeiof maligwng 
t&% modves, more than twee falfely repotted 
that He aftually had accepted. But hc:ftiit 
kept aloof from every new. conneziom He 
tooteBted himfelf with drawbg up at the m£er«w 
vsis, which his occt^ion in the impeachment 
of Mn Haftings afibrded lum> thoie Obienra* 
donst which he afi)erwards &nt to the Duke 
of Portland^ on die condud- of the Minority 
in that Seffion. This he thoi^t neoeiiaiy. 
fr<»B the proceedings of the Whig Club, andV 
ilill more from the fubfequent conftruSion put 
upon them. His modv^s and his ipbjefts m 
wridng diis paper are aflfeAingiy dated in the 
ieosery .which accompanied at to his Hobic. 
Vmnd. 

Having 



Havings thus lodged his " Tcftamcntaiy 
Prbtcft," he waited with fomc impatience for his 
difiniffibn from publick life. For fome time 
paft, nothing had detained him in Parliament, 
but the facred duty, which he felt, of ftruggling 
to the laft for the coercion and punifhment of 
iirhat he molt unfcignedly and ftedfeftly believed 
to be. the flagrant enormities of the Eaft, the 
cbH-blooded tyranny of avarice, which oppreflcd' 
millions of the innocent nadves, and the baneful 
corruptions, which fpreading thence, threatened 
to infedl and poifon the whole body of this «alm. 
Having no perfonal inducement whatever (bold 
as have been th? faliehoods to the contrary) he 
had never fought that Herculean labour. When 
the Seledt Committee, of which he was fo effi- 
cient a Member, and in which all that followed 
had its origin, was firft appointed in the admir^ 
ittflradon of Lord North, it is well known to 
many, that he very reludandy, and not without* 
much importunity of his friends, accepted the 
honour of being put on the lift: for the ballot. 
9 He 



He too Weil forefaw how ojjftinate and perilow 
a combat he was to wage. One of his rcafon^ 
for refiifing fo long before the commiffion to re- 
.forrn abufejs in Bengal, had been ^fufpicipn^hat 
the Company diji not.fincerely defire any radical 
• reform. He. had feen a faftion of their fervantsf, 
■^/or years^rbaffle a Majority of the Directors fupr 
'ported by the.Minifter Lord North j and he was 
not ignorant hqw much every year had ^dded to 
, the fl;rength of that faftion. But frpm the mo- 
. ment th^t he undertook the enquiry, he deter- 
^mined that- nothing fhould divert him from car- 
rying it, as far as it depended upon. him, to 
its- proper and Iqgitimate conclufion. , While a 
.publick \ clamour was railed about the delay of 
^ the impeachment, and he was reproached a3 th^ 
caufe of jt, -he wasi in rcajity difcharging an irk;- 
. fome truft, that alone retardjed the Execution of 
^all the plans,^ i;o whifh he had long looked fQr 
^ the repofc . and comfort of his declining age, ^r 
,. length,, hay;ng finiihed his talk towards, the clofe . 
of the Sefliortin 1794, he received the thanks 

8i ^f 
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tHf the Houfc For his managemcBt of their Vto^ 
fecution. 

• At the fame time his exertions in the only 

other publick bufinefs, to which he had for a 

fong rime paft attended, obtained the lan^ion c^ 

"both Houfcs of Parliament. The plot for tht 

overthrow of our Conftitution, on which he had 

given the firft alarm, had now gained fo much 

"head, as to force itfelf on the attention of the 

Xegiflature. A Secret Committee of the Lord» 

and another of the Commons feverally made re-* 

'ports, on which the nioft ferious proceedings 

wiere afterwards grounded. M^n of ingenious 

minds arid pradlifed fkill in the arts of popular 

eloquence, may dilputc (and what will they not 

dilpute ?) the precife extent of legal criminalitjr, 

which may have attached to the adlual conduft 

of the perfons then put on their trials for high 

" tteaibn j but no man of common apprehenfion 

and common honefty can read the evidence thctc 

adduced, and fay, that no plot at all of the n4- 

turc 
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tqrc fo oft^n charged by Mr. Burke -cxifted^ ancl 
g^Wi an4 was ipreading kfelf rapidly over the 
foumryi ... . 

The Debates on thefe Reports of the Secret 
Uommitoee efFeded, at length, what the example 
and arguments of Mr, Burke had failed to ac-f 
complilh. The principles of the Oppofition , 
Party were brought to the teft on a fundamental 
<g[ueflion of domeftick policyj and from that time 
the feparation between them and the Noble 
friends of Mr. Burke was complete, '^'he latter 
foon after formed ^ junftion with Aciminiftra- 
tion J a meafurcj of which Mr. Burke has b^eij 
erroneoufly fuppofcd the author^ but of which, 
ill faft, he knew nothing, till it wajs adtually let^ 
tied; not, indeed, in all the particular details, but 
in the general outline, 

. In the midft of the Negotiation Mr. Burke 

vacated his Seat. It was generally expefted by 

|hc Nadoa^ and even called fof in a very hand- 

g z fomc 



Tome riiannePby ibme members of the Mino- 
rity,* that fuch a publick provifion fliouM be 
made for him as would afford eafe and dignity to 
his retirement. Nor were Minifters wanting in 
the con'teft of generofity* TThey voluhtariiy ac- 
qukinted fomc of his friends with their intentions 
of advifing the King to beftow lipon him an 
* affluent income, and the honour of the Peerage; 
not as a mark of favour in a new arrangement of 
power, but as a debt.flridUy due to himfiom his 
country. . ' ' 

Every thing beyond what he had ever 

fuffered himfelf to indulge to his defire^, feeme4 

' .... 

bow to be within his reach, and he had only td 
enjoy the retreat which he had laid .out in pro- 
fpe£t, on the fame fyftem of moral duty that 
governed all the deliberate afts of his life, when 
bis fon, in whom every thing centered, and 
whom he had jnft fecn elefted into that affembly 
which he had himfelf fo long delighted, in* 
ftrufted and adorned, was unexpeftedly fiiatche^ 

from 



ftemhim fop ever. From ^that day he thou^tl 
only of preparing for his own departure with-* 
decency and in quiet, by fatisfying all juft de- 
mands up0n_himi"- He received, therefore, ifr&h 
gratitude^ the rifunificence of his Sovereign, in- 
the penflon which was fettled on himfelf and* 
Mrs. -Burke foon after their, common misfbr-£ 
ixintj accompiinied with a gracious intimation,': 
thatv ftill more was intended. But, from^ the' 
death of his fon, (except, on his part, to with* • 
draw his claims) no mention was made of the 
firft tod 'highefti rewird, which, for the fake 'x>f 
that fon aloAe, 'had ever been a tranfierit objeft' 
of his ambition. To the memory of the child 
whom he To tenderly loved, and who by his 
filial piety repaid, ^s by his other vit*tucs and' 
talents he juftified that love-, he has rendered 
an elegant tribute of affeftionate praife in the 
Letter which he publilhed on the Duke of Bed- 
ford's fpcech ; and m that, now firft publifhed 
on the fpeech of another noble Duke, will be 
fourd two paflages, psrhaps^ ftill more intereft- 
' ing, 
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log, becatife m6re flmplc^ ivhm his ibrrow w^ 
more frefh. 

His grief was undoubtedly ftrong and dciep ; 
but it was never of that exccffivc kind whieh 
Iras wcakly> perhaps wickedly reported. It 
ne^er relaxed the vigour of his mindj whatever 
fubjed called upon him to fcxtrt it, nor the 
iiitereft whidi he took, to the laft moment, in 
the public weal, 

" A country,*' (he iaid, not many monthii 

before his death) *^ which has been dear Co ut 

<f frbm our birth, ought to be dear to us from 

*< 6ur entrance into the ftage, |o our final exit 

" from the %ge, upoiv whiph we have bc^n 

*f appointed to aft." He found, however, as 

was ivatural, a fupcriour pleafure in thofe fubr 

jcfts Which were mingled up with theremem^ 

brartc? of his fon. His attention, therefore, 

was particularly excited by the nomination of 

"Earl FitEwilliam tp.^he .government of Ireland |i 

, : a Nobleman 

2 



g NoblemftH with whom he had not only a long 
and cordial fricndfhip, but under whofe imme-^ 
diate aufpices his fon wai to have commenced 
his publick careers and who was going to^ 
fccajc ef aftion, in wMch that fon had lately 
4iftinguilhed himfelf as agent for the Rom^ 
C^h^cks of that kmgdom. His own femi- 
ments on the pditkal expediency of granting^ 
relief to that gi^at body, which, with the beft 
idiipofitions to Monarchy, and to the reigning 
• Monarch, from whom they know the firft miti* 
' gaticMi of their condition to have diredly come^ 
contains more than three-fourths of the whole 
population of Ireland, are well known frofti 
feveral publications of his on that queftion. He 
would have raifed them finally, but, l^ 4tfe 
degrees, to the level of other Diflferiters fr<^ 
the cftablilhed Church, too many of wh()m are 
much lefs friendly to the Gonftitution of their 
Country. ' - 



The leading principle of Lord FitzwiUiam's 
.l^miniftration was to cqnycrt that, which is now 
our weaknjcfs, into our moft efficient ftrength. 
':JHe wilhed (;p unite, as far ^s pofliblej tlje affec- 
tions of all claffe?. The .pride of:th^ higher 
.orders he would hayec.fl^tCer^jd by cherifliirig 
.aniojig them what had ;moft jrefemWlarice of la 
^ro^ntry-party, in fubprdiiiation to fhft .eolargfid 
-Jflfierpfts pf the^BritilJi Empire j he ^p^& ha\pe 
fubdtied' fadipn apd confpiracy by .cofiCiliatifig 
.the great mafs of the people ; and far from on- 
^ ploying fo large a- part of pur own natural force 
in defeating the attcipptSrof dopieftick i:cbellioin 
and foreign invafion .in that quarter^, he would 

• have made that ifland ,a. place of arms, from 

• whence, if the vigour of pur counfels had rifento 
meet the exigencies of our fituation, we might 

•have poured forth unexhaufled armies of a brave 
'.and loyal nation to the fuccour of our befl and 
- mofl meritorious allies in France. The experi- 
ment was pLOt fully tried ; but, as far as it went, 
i-jcrory appearance indicated fuccefs. Thofc 

publick 



fublick men, who ecrtSkinly then ei^oyed the 
grcatcft ftiare of popular favour, ftood forth in 
Ae fupport of government and the war. Ncv<^ 
was the parliament of that countrj^ fo urianimom* 
Never were fuch large fujpplies voted, and with- 
out a murmun Never did a Governor pcccive 
fiich mcontroverrible proofi of publick love and 
veneration in the addrefles of all ranks, all civH 
defcripdons, aH religious perfuafions, even after 
that which in other eafes would have been cailed 
diigrace. Into the immediate merits of his recaH^ 
as the queftion was put, Mr* Burke would neve? , 
enter. He conceived it of moft importance, at 
ft fymptom and |irognoflick. He was inftantif 
fatisfied, though it happened many months before 
tHir firft indire<Sk folicitation fbi peace, that we 
were then preparing to abandon what he always 
^ m^tained as the great object of the war* For 
lie argued, if Minifters had bden earned: in pro- 
itcmr^ the momentoui^ caufe^ in which we wer6 
ei^ged,* and had entertained a ftrious fenfe df 
^encreafing danger, that menaced every thing 
h Taluabk 



Yalu^bk to us, they woujd not have afked^ whc-- 
ther the Lord Lieutenant had anticipated re- 
qiieftsy by which he (hould have waited to be 
importuned, or whether he had removed froiQ^ 
their ftations at one ftroke two confidcr^bif 
officers of the Crowil in whom* he had no confi- 
dence, mftead of difpiacing them feparately, ajid 
at intervals ; they would only have enquired^ 
whether the King's bufinels had been done with 
. zcai and efFe<5t ? Had there been a cordial con- ^ 
fait of principles on both fides the water, he was 
pcrfuaded, that fome way or other would cafily 
have been found to compromife all inferiour con- 
fiderauons. He did not diflemble thefe opinionsjt 
on: die contrary he Ipared no exertion, though in ' 
vain, to imprefs them on all the leading Members 
p( Government in this Kingdom. 

An enquiry into the caufcs of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant's fudden recall was moved in both Houfts 
of Parliament here. In th^ Houfe of Lords, ^ 
Peer of the Iiighcft rank in urging the motioft 

took 
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took occafion to throw out iomt infinuatioiii 
againft Mr. Burke, as having deierted his andeitf 
friends and principles, and as having written a 
book which amidft much Iplcndour of ekiquence^ 
contained much pernicious doftrine, and had 
provoked on tl}t other fide a very mifchievous. 
aijfwer. 

... 5 

Mr. Burke was probably the more ready to 
notice this attack, bccaufc the topicks were the 
fame with thofe, of which he had complained; 
jnuch in private, as having been unfairly in- 
troduced in fome of the State-Trials. In one of 
them eijpecially, having been fummoned as a 
witncfs foon after, the lofs of his Ion, having 
much againft his will been kept in hourly atten- 
dance for two whole days in the neighbourhood 
of the Court, and having then been difcharged 
without examination, he was much lurprifed to 
learn afterwards, that a principal part erf* thfe 
defence had confided in commenting upon va- 
rious extradts from, his works, jfl3 that, by ^ V 
h 2 ; learned 
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iearoe^ perfoa^ who had never taken up anj^-, 
tiie chalkxiges> which he had hijnfclf itpeatedly 
ihrow^ out, where the trmh ni^ht have been 
folly (filcufied face to ^c, in the Houle of 
Commons. Perhaps too, there were fome cir* 
istiinftances of the time, which did not diipofci 
him in general to regard the Noble Duke's con- 
dudt in Parliament with much indulgence. All 
^efe majrbe traced in the pleafant, though fe-» 
were, chaftifch^nt of the letter which forms thfi 
fecond part of this publicatian. But it is chiefly 
worthy of attention, as it contains, in their very 
gerin and &ed, thofe notions, which aie un^ 
folded arid difplayed in his later produftions 
"with {p mtK:h luxuriant beauty* It is a mafterly 
drawing, from which he afterwards pamted oa a 
larger canvas his grand and ftriking piftures pjT 
pur iiwfol fituation, from what he thought the 
falfe poKcy of both our contending parties. As 
ht Ivouid not furrendcr to his loi^ friendfhip 
^h Mr. Fox diofc principles, which he ha^ 
Jhipfcjf jpnodcljed for his party, and which h^ 
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Imd unalterably fixed as his own catato lo^ ^ 
^e that party had an exiftence ; fo oeiffaer 6%^ 
a fenfc of recent obfigation to Mr. Pitt, WDidl 
be accommodate them to the fluftuatbg clmkct^ 
of a campaign^ or the nccidcntsd laaguor m^ 
laflitude of a people, which, like eyery l^gh* 
^rited people too long repreflfed, is only to bft 
animated by a congenial charader of decifioi^ 
energy> and enterprife. Before die afhial ag^ 
greffion of the French he had faid^ " it is 
'* impoffible to tell what will be the event of 
/* any war : it is impoflible to tell, how it will be 
«' condufted either by minifters or militaiy meQj 
^* yet with dl thefe dreadful uncertainties, I am 
*^ clear it m^ft be rifked, or our ruin b no ijrt- 
** certainty at all/* In the courfe of our ar- 
duous ronteft, he faw no indication of a^y 
cfiential change m the difpofition and principles 
of the common enemy r^he real danger agsunlt 
which we were driven, unwilling as we were, to 
feek fafety in arms. He faw thcrcfone no prof-* 
peft of a rationally fccure peace, which is the 
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rmiy end of any juftffiable war, m whatever 
caufe undertaken. Till the calamities of i?^ar 
by the leflbns' of that terrible neccffity, which 
is the ftern guardian of the moral and focial 
W(H"14i ihall have taught the difturbers and de-^ 
ftroycrs of Europe to look for their own hap- 
pinefs in the truly pacifick mind, which relpefts 
the rights of others, all negociarions and trea- 
ties appeared to him but fnares to catch cre- 
dulity, and fcreens to conceal the Ihame of 
pufillanimity. ' With moft of the dreadful un- 
certainties of war now become, in his opinion, 
afflifting certainties, he thought that we, muft 
perfevere. To the great talents of the Minifter 
he bore invariable teftimony, but he could 
never allow, that to humiliate and proftrate a 
great nation at the feet of an infolent and ran- 
courous enemy, was the conduft of a ftatelman, 
equal to the mighty crifis which ought to render 
us for ever worthy of our rank among the ftates 
of Europe, or for ever glorious in our fall* 
He wifhed rh^m to be fiimulated and urged on 
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to a more refolute difch^ge of their high diHy^ 
by all of independent Ipirit and- virtue, t^iat csfq 
be found in the country; yet,,at.the fame time, 
he wifhed their continuance in power, becaufc 
^ in whatever nands the prelcnt alarming fi^tuatipn 
of the civilized world had found the governs 
ment of the kingdom, to have, arrbfted it fron^ 
them by force would have put all good gqvrern^ 
ment to the hazard, and be^aufe they have no 
competitors for publick confidence on the 
grounds of our ancient, appropriate, local inr 
terefts, in connexion with that fyftem oil 
which the^ liberties, the tranquillity, and thfe 
proiperity of Europe have hitherto refte4i 
Thefe fentiments did not leave him but. widi hii^ 
breath. He teftified them on the laft day of his 
life, in the laft converfation which he held, hardly 
an hour before his diflblution. If with the cx- 
preffion of them in his difputes with the polidcal 
friends of his earlier days, he ever mingled " any 
" thing of general human infirmity or his own 
*« particular infirmity," as he faid with his accuf^ 
4 tomecj 
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tdmed humility m the will, which he wrote wiilr . 
im own hind, almoft over the dead body of his 
Son, and which he confirmed in the foil and near 
Contemplation of his own death, he has alked^ 
tiieir fbrgivenefi. On the other fide he had no 
foi^venefs to afk. To have fuppofcd that, by- 
the grants which his^Sovereign was advifed ta 
confer upon him, the Miniiter meant to purchafe 
R& fiknce, would not only have been contrary 
tetht kiiid and generous manner, in which they 
ffer^ fignified to him j it would have been to 
itkur Ae% guilt of the blackeft ingratitude by 
^pofingi that under the colour of rewarding his 
(ervices to his country, they were infidioufly 
j^iven to tarnifh joid obfcum the luftre of all his 
pad: life. 
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MY DJSAR JLORD, 

The Paper which I take 
the liberty of lending to Your Grace, wa^, far 
the greater part, written during the laft Sef-^ 
fion, A few days after the prorogation fome 
few obfervation^ were added* I was however 
refolved to let it lie by me for a confiderable 
time I that on viewing the matter at a proper 
diftance» and when the fharpnefs of recent 
impreilions had been worn off, I might bd 
better able to form a juft eftimate of the va- 
lue of my firft opinions. 

B 2 I have 
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I have juft now read it over very coolljr 
and deliberately. My lateft judgment owns 
my firft fentiments and reafonings, in their 
full force, with regard both to perfons and 
things. 

During a period of four years, the (late of 
the world, except for fome few and fhort in- 
tervals, has filled me with a good deal of 
ferious inquietude. I confidered a general 
war againft Jacobins and Jacobinifm, as the 
only poffible chance of faving Europe (and 
England as included in Europe) from a truly 
frightful Revolution. For this I have been 
ccnfurcd, as' receiving, through weaknefs, or 
of fpreading, through fraud and artifice, ^ 
falfe alarm. Whatever others may think of 
the matter, that alarmi, in my mind, is by no 
means quieted. . The ftate of affairs abroad 
is not fo much mended, as to nriake me, for 
one, full of confidence. At bome^ I fee no 
abatement whatfoever in the zeal of the Par- 
tifans of Jacobinifm towards their caufe, nor 
anyceflation in their efforts co.do mifchief^ 
.What is doing by Lord Lauderdale on the- 
firft fcene of Lord George Gordon's anions, 
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and in his fpirit, i^ not calculated to remove 
my apprehenfionsu Thejr purfue their firft 
objedl with as i^fiuch eagernefs as ever, but 
with more dexterity. Under the plaufiblc 
name of peace, by which they delude or arc 
deluded, they would deliver us unarmed, and 
defencelefs, to the confederation of Jacobins, 
whojfc center is indeed in France, but whofe 
rays proceed in every diredion throughout 
the world. I underftand that Mr. Coke, of 
Norfolk, has been lately very bufy in fpread- 
in^ a diflafFedion to this War (which wc 
carry on for our being) in the country in 
which his property gives him fo great an in- 
fluence. . It is truly alarming to fee fo large 
a part of the ariftocratick intereft engaged in 
the caufe of the new fpecies of democracy,, 
which is openly attacking, or fecretly under- 
mining, the fyftem of property by which 
mankind has hitherto been governed. But 
wc are not to delude ourfelves. No man can 
be connedled with a party, which profefles 
publickly to admire, or may be juftly fuf- 
pefted of fecretly abetting, this French Re- 
volution, who muft not be drawn into its 
vortex, and become the inftrument of its 
deiigns. 

What 
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What I have written ia in the manner of 
ipology, I hs^ve given it that fofnij' as being 
the moft refpedful; but I do not ftand in 
need of any apology for my principles, my 
fcntiments.> or my condud:. I wifli the paper 
I lay before your Grace, to be confidcred as 
my moft deliberate, folemn, and evcnTcfta-* 
incntary Proteft ; againft the proceedings and 
dodrines which have hitherto produced fo 
much mifchief in the world, and which will 
infallibly pfoduce more, and poffibly greater. 
It is my proteft againft the dclufion, by which 
fome have been taught to look upon this 
Jacobin conteft at home, as an ordinary party 
fquabble about place or patronage; and to 
regard this Jacobin War abroad as a commoft 
War about trade or territorial boundaries, or 
about a political balance of power among rival 
or jealous ftates : Above all, it is my proteft 
againft that miftake or pcrverfion of fentiment, 
by which they who agree with us in our prin^ 
ciples, may on collateral confiderations be re* 
garded as enemies; and thofe who, in this 
perilous crifis of all human affairs, differ from 
US fundamentally and pradlically, as our beft 
friends. Thus perfons of great importance 
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may be made to turn the whole of their in- 
fluence to the deftru<9:ion of their prin- 
ciples^ 

I now make it my humble riequeft to your 
Grace, that you will not give any fort of 
anfwer to the paper I fend, or to this Letter, 
except barely to let me know that you have 
received them. I even wifli that at prefent 
you may not read the paper which I tranfmit '; 
lock it up in the drawer of your library table ; 
and when a day of compulfory refledion comes, 
then be pleafed to turn to it. Then remember 
that your Grace had' a true friend, who had, 
comparatively with men of your defcription, 
a very fmall intereft in oppofing the modern 
fyftem of morality and policy ; but who under 
every difcouragement, was faithful to publick 
,duty and to private friendlhip. I ftiall then 
probably be dead. I am fure I do not wifti 
to live to fee fuch things. But whilft I do 
live, I Ihall purfue the fame courfe ; although 
jny nierit^ flxould be taken for unpardonable 
faulty, and as fuch avenged, not only on my- 
fclf, but on my pofterity. 

AdicU, 



Adtcu^ my dear Lord ! and do mc the juftice 
to believe me ever, with moft fincerc refped, 
veneration, and afFedionatc attachment. 

Your Grace's 

Moft faithful friend, 

and moft obedient 

humble fervant, 
Bkaconsfisld, 
Sept. 29, 1795. 

EDMUND BURKE. 
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lPPROACHING towards the clofc of a 
long period of publick fervice, it is natural I 
fliouid be defirous to Hand well (I hope I do 
ftand tolerably well) with that public, which, 
with whatever fortune, I have endeavoured 
faithfully and zealoufly, to ferve. 

I am alfo not a little anxious for fome place 
in the eftimation of the two pcrfons to whoni 
I addrefs this paper. I haVe always aded wicti 
them, and with thofe whom they reprefent^ 
To my knowledge I have not deviated, no not 
in the minuteft point, from their opinion^ 
and principles. Of late, without any alter- 
ation in their fcntimenta, or in mine, a dif- 
ference of a very tt^ufuaj; jaifilQjirc^^ and ^hicbl 
r c vndcr 
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under the circumftances, it is not cafy to dc- 
fjrilMii hiii iriffn ki^imm.m*- 

In my journey with them through life, I 
met Mr.:Fox ip isy roadj a|id | i:»\elled 
with him very cheaffully as long as he ap-. 
peared to me to purfue the fame diredlion 
with thofe in whofe company I fet out. In 
the latter ftage of our progfeTs, a new fcheme 
of liberty and equality was produced in the 
world, which either dazzled his imagination, 
<jr wasriUlfed CO jfome new wsiHcs (rf apnbitiMt 
which wei« then opened to his view. The 
^hql? frapip afld faChioa of his politics appear 
t^l^avp fuffer.ed about that time a very ma- 
Ifjrial alti^ration. It is about three ye^rs fince, 
in confequence of that extraordinary change, 
that, after a pretty long preceding period of 
^ift^.nce^ coolnefs, and want of confidencei if 
jRpt tpt^l aliciiatioa on his part, a compleat 
pyblie iCeparatiosn has been made between that 
gpntjenjan ^anA wic Until lately the breach 
between us appeared reparable. I trufled that 
I^^^C an4 rpiiexipn, and ^ di^cifivp experience 
p|, the. ^i (chiefs which h^ve flpir^d from th(j 
j^cfediqgj ap<^ thc.fyftem of f^'rance, oa 
inbigK Qur difference hi^d. «iC?n, a| well as thf 
,.'>or .. know^ 



knd^h fentiments of the beil and iwfeft of 
,pur common friends upon that fubjeft, would 
have brought hini to a fafef way of thinkings 
Several of his friends faw.no fecurity for keep- 
ing things in a proper train after this excurfion 
of hid, but in the reunion of the party on irsr 
old grounds^ under the Duke of Portland. 
Wff. Fox, if he pleafed, might have been eom-- 
prehendcd in that fyffem, with the rank and 
coniideration to which his great talents entitle 
him, and indeed mull fecure to him in any 
p^rty arrangement that could be made. The 
Duke of Portland knows how much I wifhed 
for^ and how earnedrly I laboured that re<-union> 
and upon terms that might fcvery way bd 
honourable and advantageous to Mr^ Fox.--* 
His condudt in the lad feClton has extinguiihed 
thefe hopes for ever. 

Mr. Fox has lately publiftied in print, il 
defence of his condu(3:t On taking into con-i 
iideration that defence, a fociety of gentle-^ 
men, called the Whig Club, thought proper 
to come to the foUqwing refolution— *" That 
their confidence in Mr. Fox is confirmedi 
flrengthened, <ind increafed, by the calumnies 
a^iiirift him/' 
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: Tp that refolution my two noble friend^t 
the Duke of Portland and Lbrd Fitzwilliam, 
have given their concurrence. 
•t. ■ ♦ 
The calumnies fuppofed in that refolution; 
can be nothing elfe th^n the objedions taken 
to Mr. Fox -s conduct in this feflion of Par- 
liament; for to them, and to them alone, the 
yefolution refers. I am one of thofe who have 
publickly and ftrongly urged thofe objections. 
I hope I Ihall be thought only to do what is 
neceflary to my j unification, thus publickly, 
folemnly> and heavily cenfured by thofe whom 
I moft value and efteem, when I firmly con- 
tend, that the objedions which I, with many 
others of the friends to the Duke of Portland, 
have made to Mr. Fox's conduft, are not ra- 
tumnieSi but founded on truth ; that they arc 
not few, but many ; and that they are not 
kgbt and trivial, but in a very high degree, 
ferious and important. 

That I may avoid the imputation of throw- 
ing put, even privately, any loofe random 
imputs^tiens againft the public condufl: of a 
gentleman, for whom I once entertained a 
ycry warm afFe^ion, ai\d whpfc abilities I 
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regafd with the greateft admiration, I will 
put down diftindly and articulately, fome rf 
the matters of objeftion which I feel to his 
late dodtrines and proceedings, trufting that I 
(hall be able to demonftrate to the friends, 
whofe good opinion I would ft ill cultivate, 
that not levity, nor caprice, nor lefs defenfible 
motives, but that very grave reafons influence 
my judgment. I thiqk that the fpirit of his 
late proceedings is wholly alien to our national 
policy, and to the peace, to the profperity, 
and to the legal liberties of this nation, ^f- 
cording to our ancient donieftic and (Appropriated 
mode of holding them. 

: Viewing things in that light, my confi- 
dence in him is not encreafed, but totally 
dellroyed by thofe proceedings, I caiuiot 
conceive it a matter of honour or duty (but 
the dire<£l contrary) in any member of par- 
liament, to continue fyflematick oppofition for 
the purpofe of putting Government under dif- 
ficulties, until Mr. Fox (with all his prefent 
ideas) (hall have the principal diredion of af- 
fairs placed in his hands ; and until the pre- 
fent body of adminiftration (with their ideas 
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itnd mcafurcsj h of coiirfe overturned und 
diffoWcd. 

To come to particulars i 

I. The Laws and Cdnftitution of the King*, 
dom, entry ft the fole and exclufive right Of 
treating with foreign potentates, to the King* 
This is an undifputed part of the legal prc-r 
rogative of th« Crown. However, notwith^ 
ilanding this, Mr. Fox, without the know<t 
ledge or participation of any one perfon in the 
Houfcof Coftunons^ with whom he was bound 
by every party principle, in matters of deli-^ 
cacy and importance, confidentially to com- 
municate, thought proper to fend Mr. Adair, 
as his reprefcntative, and with his cypher, to 
St« Peteiriburgh, there to fruftrate the objeds 
for which the Minifler from the Crown was 
authorized to treat. He fucceeded in this his 
defign, and did adlually fruftrate the King's 
Minifter in fome of the objeds of his nego« 
ciatioQ. 

This proceediBg of Mr. Fox does not (as 
I conceive) amount to abfoiute high trea£bni 
Ru/fia, though on bad termsj^ not hjtving 
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Veen then d^ckrcdly at war: with this king-i 
ijom. Bu| fuch 2^ proceeding n, in; law, n«6 
very remote from that offehce, and u \m^ 
dqu^tedly a mod unconflitutional a^, and 
an high trcafonable mifdemeanQr.i 

Thef legitiipate and fure mode of commu- 
nication between this nation and foreign 
powers, is rendered uncertain, precarious> 
n\}d treacherous, by being divided; into two* 
channels, one with the Government, ont with 
the h^ad <)f a party in Oppofition to that Go-. 
vcrnments by. which means the foreign 
powers can never be affured of the real au- 
thority Of validity pf any public tranftftion 
whatfoevef. 

On the other hand, the advantage taken of 
the difcontent which at that time prevailed 
in parliament and in the nation, to give to an 
iiktividual an influence diredly againft the 
Government of his country, in a foreign 
^^rt> has n»de a- highway into England 
fdr t^t intriguef of foreign courts iYi our 
tfiaira. Thi» i/i a fore evil; an evil from 
whi(?h, before this tirne^ England was more 
j^ than any other nmoxi. Nothing can 
4f: prefcrvc 
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j>rcferve us from that evii — Which Cohtitds 
cabinet fadlrions abroad with popular fadionsr 
here^— but the keeping /acred the Crown, as 
the only channel of communicatfon with 
every other nation* 

-« This proceeding of Mr. Fox has given a 
ftrong countenance and an encouraging ex- 
ample to the dodrincs and pradices of the 
Revolution and Conftitutional Societies, and 
of other mifchievous focieties of that de- 
fcription, who, without any legal authority, 
and even without any corporate capacity, arc 
in the habit of propofing, and to the beft of 
their power> of forming leagues and alliances 
with France. 

This proceeding, which ought to be re- 
probated on all the general principles of go- 
vernment, is, in a more narrow view . of 
things, not lefs reprehenfible. It tends to 
the prejudice of the whole of the Duke of 
Portland's late party, by difcrediting the 
principles upon which they fupported Mr. 
Fox in the- Ruffian bufinefsi' as^ if they, of 
that party alfo, had proceeded in their parlia'* 
mentary oppofition, on the. fame mlfchievous 
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|)rinciples which aduated Mr- Fox in fend- 
ing Mr. Adair on his embafly* 

2* Very foori after ^is fending this em-i 
hdtffy to kuftia, that is, in the Spring of 
1792, a covenanting club or aflbciation was 
formed in London^ calling itfelf by the am-, 
bitious and invidious title of " The Friends of^ 
the People.'* It was compofed of many of " 
Mr. Fox's own moft intimate, pcrfonal, and 
party friends, joined to a very confiderable 
part of the members of thofe mifchievous 
aflbciations called the devolution Society, 
and the Conftitutional Society. Mr. Fox 
niuft have been well apprized of the progrefs 
of that fociety, in every one of its fteps • "if 
not of jhe very origin of it* 1 certainly was 
informed .of both> who had no connexion 
with the defign, diredlly or indiredly. His ' 
influence over the perfons who compofed 
the leading part in that alfociation, was, and* 
is unbounded. I hear, that he exprefled 
fome difapprobatioh of this club in one cafe, ' 
(that of Mr. St.. John) where his confent' 
A\^as formally alked; yet he never attempted' 
ferioufly to put a flop to the aflbciation, or to 
difavow it, or to controul, check, or modify 
D it 
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it in any way whatfoever. If he had pleafecf, 
without difficulty, he might have fuppreflcd 
it in its beginning. However, he did not only 
not fupprefs it in its beginning, but encou- 
raged it in every part of its progrefs, at that 
particular time, when Jacobin Clubs (under 
the very fame, or fimilar titles) were making 
fuch dreadful havock in a country not thirty 
miles froni the coaft of England, and when 
every motive of moral prudence called for 
the difcouragemcnt of focieties formed for the 
cncreafe of popular pretenfions to power and 
direction. 

J. When the proceedings of this fociety 
oF the Friends of the People, as well as 
others adting in the fame fpirit, had caufed 
a very ferious alarm in the mind of the Duke 
of Portland, and cf many good patriots, he 
publickly, in the Houfe of Commons, treated 
their apprehenfions and conducSk with the 
greateft afperity and ridicu4. He condemned 
and vilified, in the mod infulting and out- 
rageous terms, the proclamation ifllied by Go- 
vernment on that occafion — though he well 
knew, that it had pafled through the Duke 
of Portland's hands, that it had received his 
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fulleft approbation, and that it was the re- 
fill t of an adual interview between that noble 
Duke and Mr. Pitt. During the difcuflion 
of its merits in the Houfe of Commons, Mr. 
Fox countenanced and juftified the chief 
promoters of that aflbciation; and he re- 
ceived in return, a public k affurance from 
them of an inviolable adherence to him, 
(ingly and perfonally. On account of this 
proceeding, a very great number (I prcfume 
Id fay, not the lead grave and wife part) of 
the Duke.of Portland's friends in Parliament, 
and many out of Parliament, who are of the 
fame defcriptipn, have become fcparated from 
that time to this from Mr. Fox's particular 
Cabal ; v^ry few of which Cabal are, or ever 
have, fo much as pretended to be attached 
to the Duke of Portland, or to pay any refped: 
p him or his opinions* 

4. At the beginning of this fefTion, when 
the fober parf of the nation was a fecond 
time generally and juftly alarmed at the pro- 
grefs of the French arms on the Continent, 
and at the fpreading of their horrid princi- 
ples and cabals in England, Mr. Fox did 
not (as had been ufual in cafes of far lefs 
D 2 noment) 
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inoment) call together any meeting of the 
Duke of Portland's friends in the Houfe of 
Commons, for the purpofe of taking their, 
opinion on the conducfl to be purfued in Par- 
liament at that critical Junduje. He con- 
certed his meafures (if with any perfons at 
all) with the friends of Lord Lanfdowncj 
and thofe calling themfelves Friends of the 
People, and others not in the fmalleft de- 
gree attached to the Duke of Portland ; by 
which cbndudt he wilfully gave up fin my 
opinion) all pretenfions to be confidered as 
,oF that party, and much more to be con- 
fidered as the Leader and Mouth of it in the 
Houfe of Commons. This could not give 
much encouragement to thoft who had Been 
feparated from Mr. Fox, on account of his 
condud on the firft proclamation, to rejoin 
that party. 

5. Not having confiiltcd any of the Duke 
of Portlands party in the Houfe of Commons; 
and not having confulted them, becaufe he had 
* reafon to know, that the courfe he had refolved 
to purfue would be highly difagrceable to them. 
Tie reprefented the alarm, which was a fecond 
time ffivei) and taken, in ftill more invidious 
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colours than thofe in which he painted thfe 
alarms of the former year. He defcribed 
thofe alarms in this manner, although the 
caufeof.them was then grown far lefs equi- 
vocal, and far more urgent. He even went 
fo far as to treat the fuppofition of the growth 
of a Jacobin fpirit in England as a libel on the 
nation. As to the danger from abroad ^ on the 
firft day of the feffion, he faid little or nothing 
upon the fubjedt. He contented himfelf with 
defending the ruling fadions in France, and 
with jicculing the publick Councils of this 
kingdom of every fort of evil defign on the 
liberties of the people; declaring dillinftly, 
•ftrongly, and precifely, that the whole danger 
of the nation was from the growth of the 
Power of the Crown. The policy of this de- 
claration was obvious. It was in fubfervience 
to the general plan of difablingus from taking 
any fteps againft France. To counterad the 
alarm given by the progrcfs of Jacobin arms 
and principles, he endeavoured to excite an 
oppofite alarm concerning the growth of the 
Power of the Crown. If that alarni Ihould 
prevail,, he knew that the nation never, woulfl 
•be brought by arms to oppofe the growth of 
fbp Jacobin emjiire j becaufe it is obvious that 
•• " wa^ 
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war does, in its very nature, ncccflitatc the 
Commons confiderably to /ftrcngthen the 
hands of Government ; and if that ftrength 
fhould itfelf be the object of terrour, wc could 
have no war.^ 

6. In the extraordinary and violent fpceches 
of that day, he attributed all the evils which 
the publickhad fuffered, to the Proclamation 
of the preceding fummer; though he fpoke 
in .prefencc of the Duke of Portland *s own 
fon, the Marquis of Titchfield, who had 
feconded the Addrefs on that Proclamation ; 
and in prefencc of the Duke of Portland's 
brother. Lord Edward Bentinck, and fe- 
veral others of his beft friends and nearcft 
relations* 

7. On that day, that is, on the 13th of 
December, 1792, he propofed ^n amendment 
to the Addrefs, which ftands on the Journals 
of the Houfe, and which is, perhaps, the 
moft extraordinary record which ever did Hand 
upon them. To introduce this s^mendment, 
he not only ftruck out the part of the propofed 
Addrefs which alluded to iofurreclions, upon 
the ground of the objedlions which be took 
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to the legality of calling together Parlia- 
ment, (objedlions which I nauft ever think 
litigious and fophiftical) but he iikewife ftruck 
out that part which related to the Cabals 'and 
Con/piracies of the French FaSion in England, 
although their pradlices and correfpondenccs 
were of public notoriety. Mr, Cooper and 
Mr, Watt had been deputed from Manchcfter 
to the Jacobins. Thefe ambafladors were re- 
ceived by them as Britifli Reprefentatives. 
Other deputations of Englilh had been re- 
ceived at the bar of the National Aflembly. 
They had gone the length of giving fupplies 
to the Jacobin armies ; and they in return had 
received promifes of military afliftancc to for* 
ward their defigns in England, A regular 
correfpondence for fraternizing the two na- 
tions had alfo been carried on by focieties in 
London with a great number of the Jacobin 
focieties in France. This correfpondence had 
alfo for its objedt the pretended improvement 
of the Britifli Conftitution.— What is the moflr 
remarkable, and by much the more mifchiev- 
ous part of his proceedings that da?y, Mr. Fox 
Iikewife ftruck out tvtry thing in the Addrefs 
which relattd to the tokens of Ambition given by 
France,, her aggreffions upon our allies, and the 

fudden 
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ftidden and dafigerous growth of her poweir upoti 
every fide I vinA inftead of all thofe weighty,- 
and at that time, necefiary matters, by which 
the Houfe of Commons was (in a crifis, fuch 
as perhaps Europe never flood) to give aflu-» 
ranees to our allies, ftrength to our Govern- 
ment, and a check to the common enemy of 
Europe, he fubftituted nothing but a criminal 
charge on the condud: of the Britifti Govern- 
rnent for calling Parliament together, and an 
engagement to enquire into that conduA- 

8. If it had pleafed God to fufTer him ta 
fucceed in this his projed, for the amendment 
to the Addrefs, he would for ever have ruined 
this nation, along with the reft of Eurqpe. 
At home all the Jacobin focietics, formed for 
the utter deftrudtion of our Conftitution, 
would have lifted up their heads, which had 
been beaten down by the two Proclamations. 
Thofe fbcieties would have been infinitely 
ftrengthened and multiplied in every quarter ; 
. their dangerous foreign communications would 
have been left broad and open; the Crown 
would not have been authorized to take any 
meafure whatever for our immediate defence 
by fca or land. The clofeft, the moft natural, 

the 
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the neareft, and, at the fame time, from many 
internal as well as external circumftances, the 
weakeft of our allies, Holland, would have 
been given up, bound hand afid foot, to Fratide, 
juft on the point of invading that repiiblick. 
A ge»eral confternation would have feized 
Upon all Europe ; and all alliance with every 
other power, except France, would have been 
for ever rendered impradlicable to us* I think^ 
it impoflible for any man, who regards the 
dignity and faftty of his country, or indded 
fhe common fafety of mankind, ever to forget 
Mr. Fox^s proceedings in that trerhcrtdous' 
crifis of all htiman affairs. \ 

9. Mr. Fox very foon had reafon to bef 
apprifed of the general diflike of the Duke 
of Portland's friends to this condud:. Some 
of thofe who had even voted with hfm, the 
day after their vote exprefled their abhor- 
rence of his amendment, their fenfe of its 
ihevitable tendency, and their total alienaw 
tion from the principles and maxims upoil 
Which it was made ; yet, the very next dayi 
that is, on Friday, the 14th of December, he 
brought on what in effcdl was the very fame 
E bufinefs. 
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bufincfs^ and on the fame principles, a fe-^ 
cond time. 

\ lo. Although the Houfe does not ufualljr 
fit on Saturday, he a third time brought on 
another propofition, in the fame fpirit, and 
purfued it with fo much heat and perfeverancc 
as to fit into Sunday ; a thing not known in 
Parliament for many years. 

II. Jn all thefe. motions and debates he 
wholly departed from all the political prin- 
ciples relative to France, (confidered merely 
as a ftate, and independent of its Jacobin 
form of government) which had hitherto 
been held fundamental in this country, and 
which he had himfelf held more ftrongly than 
any man in Parliament. He at that time 
ftudioufly feparated himfelf from thofe to 
whofe fentiments he u fed to profefs no fmall 
regard, although thofe fentiments were pub- 
lickly declared. I had then no concern in- 
the party, having been for fome time, with 
all outrage, excluded from it ; but, on ge- 
neral principles, I muft fay, that a perfon 
who aflumes to be leader of a party com- 
pofed of freemen and of gentlemen, ought to 

pay 
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pay fome degree of deference to their feel- 
ings, and even to their prejudices. J(ie 
ought to have fomc degree of management 
for their credit and influence in their country. 
He fliewed fo very little of this delicacy, that 
he compared the alarm raifed in the minds 
of the Duke of Portland's party, (which 
was his own) an alarm in which they fym- 
pathized with the greater part of the nation, 
to the panick produced by the pretended 
Popifti plot in the reign of Charles the Second 
— defcribing it to be, as that was, a contriv- 
ance of knaves, and believed only by well- 
meaning dupes and madmen. 

12. The Monday following, (the 17th of 
December) he purfued the fame condudt. 
The rneans ufcd in England to co-operate 
•with the Jacobin army in politicks, agreed 
with their modes of proceeding ; I allude 
to the mifchievous writings circulated with 
much induftry and fuccefs, as well as the fe- 
ditious clubs, which H that time, added not 
a little to the alarm taken by obferving and 
well-infcfrmed men. The writings and the 
clubs were two evils which marched together. 
Mr- Fox difcovered the greateft poflible dif- 
E % pofition 
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pofition to favour and countenance the one aij 
well as the other of thcfc two grand inftru- 
jpents of the French fyftem. He would hardly 
confider any political writing whatfoevcr, as 
H libel, or as a fit objeft of profecution. At 
■^ time in which the prefs has been the grand 
inftrument of the fubyerfion of order, of mor 
rals, of religion, and I may fay of human fo* 
ciety itfelf, to carry the docftrines of its liberty 
higher than ever it has been known by its moft 
cxtjravagant affertors even in France, gave oc- 
cafion to very ferious refledions. Mn Fox 
trpatjcd the aflbciations for profecuting thefcj 
libels, as tending to prevent the improvement 
of the human mind, and as a mobbiih tyranny. 
He thought proper to compare them with the 
riotous affemblies of Lord George Gordon in 
1780, declaring that he had advifed his friends; 
in Weftminfter, to fign the affociations whe-p 
ther they agreed to them or not^ in order that 
they might avoid deftrucftion to their perfons 
or their houfes, or a defertion of their fhops. 
This infidious advice tended to confound thofc 
who wifhed well to the objcft of the aflbcia- 
tion, with the feditious, againft whom th« 
affociation was direded. By this ftratagcm, 
the confederacy intended for preferving the 

Britilh 
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BntiHi conftitution^ and the public peaces 
would be wholly defe*^ted. The magiftratec^ 
Mtterly incapable of diftinguifhing thp fricndt 
from the enemies of order> would in vain loojf 
for fupport >yhen fhey flood in the grtat^ 
jieed of it. 

13; Mr. Fox's whole conduct, on this oc^ 
calion^ was without example. The very nnom^ 
ing after thefe violent declamations in the 
Houfe of Commons againft the aiTociation, 
(that i^ on Tuefday the i8th) he went himfeif 
to a meeting of St. George-s parilh, and there 
ligned an aflbciation of the nature and ten- 
dency of thpfe.he had the night before fo vcr 
hemently condemned ; and feveral of his par- 
ticular and moft intimate friends, inhabitants 
of that pariflii attended and iigned along with 
him. 

14. Immediately after this extraordinary 
ftep, and in order perfedly to defeat the end« 
pf that aflbciation againft Jacobin public)/^ 
tions, (which, contrary to his opinions, he 
had promoted and figned) a mifchievous fo-» 
ciety was formed under his aufpices, callecj, - 
the Friends of the Liberty of the Prefs. Their 

title 
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title groundlefsly infinuated, that the freedom 
of the prcfs had lately fufFered, or was now 
threatened with fome violation. This fociety 
ivas only, in reality, another modijfication of 
the fociety calling itfelf the Friends of the 
feople^ which, in the preceding fummer had 
caufed fo much uneafinefs in the Duke of 
^Portland's mind, and in the minds of feveral 
t)f his friends. This new fociety was com- 
pofed of many, if not moft of the members of 
the club of the Friends of the People ^ with the 
addition of a vaft multitude of others (fuch 
as Mr. Home Tooke) of the worft and moft 
feditious difpofitions that could be found in 
the whole kingdom. In the firft meeting of 
this club, Mr. Erfkine took the lead, and di- 
redly (without any dif^vowal ever fince on 
Mr. Fox's part) made ufe of his name and au^ 
tb'ority in favour of its formation and purpofes. 
In the fame meeting Mr. Erfkine had thank;? 
for his defence of Paine^ which amounted to 
a complete avowal of that Jacobin incendiary; 
elfe it is impollible to know how Mr. Erfkine 
ftiould have defcrved fuch marked applaufes 
for ailing merely as a lawyer for. his fee, in 
the ordinary courfc of his profeffion. 

15. Indeed 
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. 15. Indeed Mr. Fox appeared the general- 
patron of all fuch perfons and proceedings. 
When Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and other 
perfons, for pradices of the moft dangerousi 
kind, in Paris and in London, were removed 
from the King's Guards, Mr. Fox took occa* 
fion, in the Houfe of Commons, heavily to 
cenfure that ac9: as unjuft and oppreffive, and 
tending to make officers bad citizens. There 
were few, however, who did not call for fome 
fuch meafures on the part of Government, as 
of abfolute neceflity for the King's perfonal 
fafety, as w^ell as that of the publick ; and no-, 
thing but the miftaken lenity (with which 
fuch pradbices. were rather discountenanced 
than puniftied) could poffibly deferve repre- 
henfion in what was done with regard to thofe 
gentlemen. 

16. Mr. Fox, regularly and fyftematically, 
and with a diligence long unufual to him, did- 
every thing he could to countenance the fame 
principle of fraternity and connexion with 
the Jacobins abroad, and the National Con- 
vention of France, for which thefe officers had 
been removed from the Guards. For when 
a bill (feeble and lax indeed^ and far ihbrc of 

the 
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ttic vigdur required by the conjunfture) was 
brought in for removing out of the kingdom 
the emiflaries of France, Mr. Fox oppofed it 
with all his might. He purfued a vehement 
and detailed bppofition to it through all its 
ifciges, deferibihg it as a meafu re contrary tO" 
the exifting treaties between Great Britain and 
France; as a violation of the law of nations, 
and as an- outrage on the great charter itfelf. ■ 

17. In the fame manner, and with the 
ftme heat, he oppofed a bill, which, (though 
aukward and inartificial in its conftrudtion) 
was right and wife in its prihciple, and was^ 
prccedented in the bed times, ind abfolutely 
neccflary at that jundure, — I mean the Trai- 
torous Correfpondence Bill. - By thefc means 
the enemy, rendered infinitely dangerous by 
the links of real fadion and pretended com- 
merce, would have been (had Mr. Fox fuc- 
ceeded) enabled to carry on the war againff 
us by our own refources. For this purpofcr 
that enemy would have had his agents and trai- 
tors in the midft of us. 

18. When at length war was adually de- 
clared, by the ufurpers in Francei againft thit 
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kingdom, and declared whilft they were pre- 
tending a negociation through Dumourier with 
Lord Auckland, Mr. Fox ftill continued, 
through the whole of the proceedings, to dif- 
credit the national honour and juftice, and to 
throw the entire blanie of the war on Parlia« 
ment, and on his own country^ as afting with 
violence, haughtincCs, and want of equity. He 
frequently aflertcd, both at the time and ever 
iincc, tHat the war, though declared by France, 
was provbked by us, and that it was wholly un- 
neceflaryi and fundanientally unjuft* 

19.* He has loft' no opportunity of railing,' 
in the moft virulent manner, and in the moft 
unmeafured languag^i at every foreign power 
with whom we could now, or at any time, con- 
traft any ufeful or* effe£lual alliance againd 
France, declaring that he hoped no alliance with 
thofe powers was made, or was in a ^rain of being 
itiadc *. He always expreffed himfelf with the' 
utmoft horror concerning fuch alliances^ Co did 
all his phalanx* Mr. Sheridan, in particular, 
after one of his invedives againft thofe powers, 

* I£ is an exception^ that in one of his laft fp6eches, (but ' 
not .bdbre) Mr. Fox feemed to thinks an alUance with 
Sp^in might be proper. 

£ ^ fitting 
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fictiitg by him, faid, with mamfeft rnark^ of his 
:approbarion, that if we muft ^ to war, he 
had rather go to war alone than with fuch 
allies. 

ao. Immediately after the French declaration 
of war againft us. Parliament addrefled the 
King in fupport of the war againft them, as juft 
and neceflary, and provoked a3 well as formally 
declare<^ againft Great Britain. He did not 
divide the Houfe upon this meafurei yet he 
immediately followed this our folemn Parlia- 
Hientary engagernent to the King, with amotion 
propoftng a fet of refolutions, th^ cfFed of which 
wast tfiatthetwo Houles were to load themfelves 
wttbfV49ry^ kind of reproach for having made the 
Hfldrei&f which they hadjjufl carried to the 
Thronetv.^ He commenced this long ftring of 
criminatQiy reiolutions againft his tountry, (if 
King, Xi^rd^ and Commons of Great Britain, 
tnd a decided majority without doors are his 
country) wilb a declaration againft intermeddling 
in the interior amerns tf France. The purport 
of this refblotion of non-interference, is % thing 
unexampled in the hiftory of the world, when 
one nation has been a^afty at. war with another* 
Tbe beft writers on the law of nations, give no 

- fort 
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ibrt of countenance to his dofirint of iion«inter« 
fercoccj in the extent and manner in which he 
ufed it^ even when there is no^ wur. When the 
war exifts^ not one authority is againft it in all 
its latitude. His dodtrine is equally contrary to 
the enemy's unifornri praftice^ who, whether in 
peace or in war> makes it his great aim» not 
only to change the Government^ but to make 
an entire revolution in the whole of the ibcial 
order in every country. 

The objeft of the lafl: of this extraordinary 
ftring of refolutions moved by Mr, Fox, Was 
to advife the Crown not to enter into fuch an 
engagement with any foreign powtr, ib aft to 
hinder us from making a Jeparate peMMT ^ith 
France^ or which might tend to enaUt tfity of 
thofe powers to introduce a govemiHHl^ in that 
country, other than fuch as tho& perfons whom 
he calls the people of France, ihal) choofe to 
eftablifli. In (hort, the whole of thcfe refolu- 
fions appeared to have but one drift-— namely, 
the facrifice of our own domcftick dignity and 
lafety^ and the independency of Europe, to the 
fopport of this flrange mixture of anarchy and 
tyranny which prevails in France, and which 
Mr? Fox and bis party were pleafcd to call a 
F 5t Govern-^ 
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Government. The immediate confecjucnces af 
tKefe meiafures .was (by an example, the ilj 
effei^s^of which, on the whole "v^orld,. are npt.fp 
be calculated) to fecure the robbers of the inno- 
cent hobiKty, gentry, and ecclefiafticks of France, 
in ehe'ciijfaymeftt of the fpoil they have made of 
Ae eftafe, houfes, and goods of their fellow- 
citizens; ^^''• 

ii. Not fatjsficd with moving thefe refolu- 
tions, tending to confirm this horrible tyranny 
and robbery, and with adlually dividing , the 
Houfe on the firfl: of the long ftring which they 
icompoftd, in a few days afterwards he cncour 
raged' allxi fupported Mr- Grey in producing the 
iirery lame^ftrings in a newforrn, and in mpying, 
tind'erfhe (hapc of an addrefs of Parliament to 
the CroWn/another virulent lib.el op all its own 
proceedihgs in this feffiori, in which not phly all 
the gfourid o( the refolutipns was again travelled 
over, hui much' new, inflammatory .matter wa$ 
introduced. In particular, a charge was made, 
that Great Britain.had not interpofed to prevent 
the laft partition of Poland. On this head t^ie 
party dwelt very largely, and very vehemently, 
Mr. Fox's intention, in the choice of this ex- 
fraordinary topic, was evident enough. He 
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well knows two things J f^rft, that ;io wife or 
honeft nian can approve of that partition, or can 
coritcmplate it without prognofticating great mif- 
chief frond it:to all countries at fome future time. 
Secondly, he knows quite as well, that, let our 
opinions on that partition be what they will, Eng* 
land, by itfelf, is not in a fituation to aflbrd to 
Poland any affiftance wbatfoever. The purpp% 
of the introduftion of Poli(h politics into this dif^ 
fDuffioiii was n.ot for the fake of Poland ; it was to 
throw an odium upon thofe who are obliged to de«- 
gline the ca.ii$J pf juftice from their impoifibility 
of fupporting a cajufc whi^h they approve j as if 
we, who think more ftrongly on this fubje^ than 
he does, were of a party againft Poland, becauie 
WP arc obliged to ad: wi^h fome of the autbon 
of that ^pjuilice, ^g^x^ft our eomipoa enemfg, 
Franpe. B^ ,tbc * gre;^t ai>d leading purpofcjfl 
^is jatPqdui^n of /Pol^iiA .inB?jhe dcbacesrpii 
the. French ;i|far„W8i;,|p ^ivcr; t^e. flvblip atrntH 
tiqn from wbat^as in our fWtWf r,^tb«5 is, frpm-rfc 
fte^d^ cp-,o|yratipn SigaiAft France, t9 a qwxjcf^ 
with the AlHp for the fake, of- a P^U(h war^ 
^ysiiy for^y, jufcful purpofe to Polapd, ^ 
ifdeyit iW^^P^P Qf our power to .n>aki?« . Jf 
Rn^lapd cai^ touch. Poland ever fo. remotely, it, 
mult be thcoAJgh the medium of alliances. 
\ . But 
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But b;r attacking all the combined powers toge^ 
ther for their fuppofcd unjuft aggreflion tipon 
France, he bound them by a new common intc- 
reft, not feparately to join England for the re(^ 
cue of Poland. The propofition could only 
mean to do what all the writers of his party in 
the horning Chronicle have aimed at perfuading 
the public to, through the whole of the laft au- 
tumn and winter, and to this hour ; that is, ta 
an ^liance with the Jacobins of France, for the 
pretended purpofe of (iiccotiring Poland, This 
curious proje£b would leave to Great Britaia 
no other Ally in all Europe, except its old en6-*. 
my, France, 

* 9,2, Mr. Foxj after the firft day's difcuflion 
m the quefttoa for the addrds, was at length 
driven to admit^^w aidmit latbcr than to urge^ 
txA l)i«( very fiundy) that France had diicovered 
imUtious viens, wUeh none of Us pardzans, 
liiit I recoHeftt (Nfiv Sheridan excepted) did, 
however, either Wigt or idmit, Ylhu i| re« 
markabk enough, lA the points admitted againft 
the Jacobins, were brought to bear i^ thdr 
fcvour as much as thofe in which thef were 
defended. For when Mr. Fox admitted that 
the conduft of the Jacobins did discover ambi- 
tion. 
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tlott^ he always ended his admiffion of their am^ 
bitious views by an apology for them, infifting, 
that the univerfally hoftile diipofition Ihewn to 
them, rendered their ambition a ibrtofdefen^ 
five policy* Thus, on whatever roads he tnu 
veiled, they all terminated in recommending a 
recognition of their pretended Republic, and in 
the plan of (ending an ambaflador to it. This 
was the burthen of all his fong — '^ Every thing 
which we could reafonably hope from war, 
would be obtained from treaty/' It is to be 
obferved, however, that in all thefe debates^ 
Mr. Fox never once ftated to the Houfe upon 
what ground it was he conceived, that all the 
olgefts of the French fyftem of united fanaticifm 
and ambition would inftantly be given up when- 
ever England ihould think fit to propofe a 
treaty. On propofing fo ftrarige a recbgnitron, 
and fo humiliating an em(>airy as he moved, he 
was bound td produce his authorityi'if any au- 
thority he had; He Ought' to ^ have done this 
therflfther, becaufe te BVtin; .iti his firft prbpb- - 
fitions, alhd'in his anf>veri to JLord 'Grcnvrlle, 
defeisudedi on prmtipHy n$t on tempor'aryionfoeni-' 
emeyityerp tMflg which Was objcfted'to France, . 
and Oitwfri nbt the fmaUcft difpofition to give 
up iny one of the points in difcuffion. Mr. 
^ 4 Fox 
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Fox muft alio have known, that the Cohvchtfon 
bad paffed'to the order of the day, on a propb- 
fition to give foirtt fort'of explanation or nrtocli-- 
fication to the hoftile decree of the i^th of 
Nwember, for exciting inffiifreAions in all . 
countries j a decree known to be peculiarly' 
pointed at Great Britain. The whole proceeding ' 
of the French adnniniftration was the moft re- 
Kjote that could be imagined from furnilhing 
any fndication of a pacific difpofition : for at the' 
very tinie in which it was pretended that the 
Jacobins entertained thofc boafted pacific inten- 
tions, at the* very time in which Mr. Fox was* 
urging a treaty with th^m, not content with re- 
fifing a modification of the decree for infur- 
reftlons, they publiflied' their' ever memorable 
decree of the 15th of December, 1792, foe 
diforganizing every country' in Europe, , into 
which they fhould on any occafion fet their 
foots and on the 25ch and the- 30th of the' 
fame month, they folemnly, and* on the laft 
of thefe days, pradtically confirmed that de- 
cree. 

23. But Mr. Fox had himfelf taken good 
care in the negociation he propofcd, that^ 
France Ihould not be obliged to make any 

very 
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very great conccflions to her prefumed mo^ 
deration — for h^ had laid down one general 
comprehenfive fule, with him (as he faid) 
conftant and mviolable. This rule, in faft, 
would not only have left to the fadion in 
France, all the property and power they had 
ufurped at home, but moft, if not all, of the 
conquefts which by their atrocious perfidy 
and violence, they had made abroad. The 
principle laid down by Mr. Fox, is this,, 
*• Tbaf evtry ftate^ in the conclujion of a war, 
has a right to avail itfdf of its conquefts to^ 
wards an indemnification^** This principle 
(true or falfe) is totally contrary to the policy 
which this country has purfued with France, 
at various periods, particularly at the treaty 
of Ryfwick, in the laft century, and at the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in this. Whatever 
the merits of his rule may be, in the eyes of 
neutral judges, it is a rule, which no ftatefman 
before him ever laid down in favour of the 
adverfe power with whom he was to negotiate. 
The adverfe party himfelf, may fafely be trufted 
to take care of his awn aggrandizement. But 
(as if the black boxes of thefeveral parties had 
been exchanged) Mr. Fox's Englilhambaflador, 
by fomc odd miftake, would find himfelf 
G charged 
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CEhrged with the concerns of France. If we were 
to leave France as Ihe flood at the time when 
Mr. Fox propofed to treat with her, that 
formidable power muft have been infinitely 
ftrengthened, and almoft every, other power 
in Europe as much weakened, by the extra- 
ordinary bafis which he laid for a treaty. For 
Avignon muft go from the Pope ; Savoy (at 
leaft) from the King of Sardinia, if not Nice. 
Liege, Mentz, Salm, Deux Fonts, and Bale, 
muft be feparated from Germany. On this 
fide of the Rhin^, Liege, at leaft, muft be 
loft to the empire, and added to France. Mr. 
Fox's general principal fully covered all this. 
How much of thefe territories came withia 
liis rule, he never attempted to define* He 
kept a profound filence as to Germany. As 
to the Netherlands he was fomething more 
explicit. He faid, (if I recoiled right) that 
France, on that fide, might expedt fome- ^ 
.thing towards ftrengthening her frontier. 
As to the remaining parts of the Netherlands, 
which he fuppofed France might confent to 
furrender, he went fo far as to declare that 
England ought not to permit the Emperor 
to be repoffefled of the remainder of the ten 
Provinces, but that the People fliould choofc 

fuch 
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llich a form of independent Government as 
they liked. This propofition of Mr. Fox 
was juft the arrangement which the ufurpa- 
tion in France had all along propofed to 
make. As the circumftances were at that time, 
and have been ever (ince, his propofition 
folly indicated what Gevernment the Flem- 
mings muji have in the ftatcd extent of what 
was left to them. A Government fo kx, up 
in the Netherlands, whether compulfory, or 
by the choice of the Sans -Culottes, (who he 
well knew were to be the real eledlors, and 
the fole eleftors) in whatever name it was 
to exift, muft eyidently depend for its exift-- 
ence, as it had done for its original forma- 
tion, on France. In reality, it miift have 
ended in that point, to which, piece by 
piece, the French were then adlually bring- 
ing all the Netherlands ; that is, an incor- 
poration with France, as a body of new 
departments, juft as Savoy and Liegei and 
the reft of their pretended independent po- 
pular fovereignties, have been united to 
their republic. Such an arrangement muft 
have deftroyed Auftria; it muft have left 
Holland always at the mercy of France ; it 
jTiuft totally and for ever cut off all political 
G 2 cojnpi^-. 
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commuotcation between England and the 
Continent. Such muft have been the fitua- 
tionr of Europe, according to Mr. Fox's 
fyftem of politicks, however laudable his per- 
fonal motives may have been in propofing fo 
complete a change in the whole fyftem of 
Creat Britain, with regard to all the Conti- 
nental powers, 

24. After it had been generally fuppofed 
that all publick bufinefs was over for the fef- 
fion, and that Mr. Fox had exhaufted all 
the modes of prefling this French fcheme, 
he thought proper to take a ftep beyond 
every expcftation, and which demonftrated 
his wonderful eagernefs and perfeverance in 
his caufe, as well as the nature and true 
charader of the caufe itfelf. This ftep was 
taken by Mr. Fox immediately after his giv- 
ing his aflent to the Grant of Supply voted 
to him by Mr. Serjeant Adair and a Com- 
mittee of Gentlemen^ who aflumed to them- 
fclves to aft in the name of the publick. In 
the inftrument of his acceptance of thU 
Grant, Mr. Fox took occafion to affurc them, 
that he would always perfevere in the fame 
€§ndu£i which had procured to him f6 honour- 

I able. 
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able a mark of the public approbation* He 
was a^ good as his word. 

2^* It was not long before an opportunity 
was founds or made, for proving the finceritf 
of his profeffions, and demonftrating his gra- 
titude to thofe who had given publick and un- 
equivocal marks of their approbation of his 
late condudl. One of the moft virulent of 
the Jacobin Faftion, Mr. Gurney, a banker 
at Norwich^ had all along diftinguiftied him- 
felf by his French politicks. By the means of 
this Gentleman, and of his affociates of the 
fame defcription, one of the moft infidious ' . 
and dangerous hand-bills that ever was feen, 
had been circulated at Norwich againft the 
war, drawn up in an hypocritical tone of 
companion for the Poor. This Addrcfs to 
the Populace of Norwich was to play in 
concert with an Addrefs to Mr. Fox ; it was 
figned by Mr. Gurney and the higher part of 
fhe French Fraternity in that town. In this 
paper Mr. Fox is applauded for his Condudl 
throughout the feflion ; and requefted, before 
the prorogation, to make a motion for an im- 
mediate Peace with prance. 

26. Mr. 
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s6. Mr, Fox did not revoke to this fuit : 
he readily and thankfully undertook the t^fk 
afligned to him. Not content, however, 
with merely falling in with their wifties, he 
propofcd a talk on his part to the Gentle-r 
men of Norwich, which was, that theyjhouli 
move the people without doors to petition againji 
the War. He faid, that without fuch affift- 
ance, little good could be expecSed from any 
thing he might attempt within the walls of 
the Houfe of Commons. In the mean time, 
to animate his Norwich friends in their en- 
deavours to befiege Parliament, he fnatched 
the firft opportunity to give notice of a 
motion, which he very foon after made, namely, 
to addrefs the Crown to make Peace with 
France. The Addrefs was fo worded as to 
co-operate with the hand-bill in bringing for- 
ward matter calculated to inflame the manu- 
-fadlurcrs throughout the kingdom, 

27. In fupport of his motion, he declaimed 
in the mod virulent drain, even beyond any 
of his former invedlives, againft every power 
with whom we were then, and are now, afting 
againft France. In the ttioral forum, fome 
of thefe powers certainly deferve all the ill he 

faid 
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faid of them ; but the political efie<ft aimed at^ 
evidently was to turn our indignation from 
France, with whom we were at war, upon 
Ruflia, or Pruffia, or Auftria, or Sardinia, or 
all of them together. In confequence of his 
knowledge that we could not efFcftually do 
without them, and his refolution that wc 
Jbould not adl with them, he propofed, that 
having, as he afferted, ** obtained the only 
" avowed obje<3: of the War (the evacuation 
" off Holland), we ought to conclude an 
'' inftant Peace.'* 

28. Mr. Fox could not be ignorant of the 
miftaken bafis upon which his motion was 
grounded. He was not ignorant, that, 
though the attempt of Dumourier on Hol- 
.land (fo very near fucceeding), and the na.- 
vigation of the Scheld (a part of the fame 
piece), were among the immediate caufes, 
they were by no means the only caufcs 
alledged for Parliament's taking that offence 
at the proceedings of France, for Vi'hich the 
Jacobias were fo prompt in declaring war 
upon this kingdom. Other full as weighty 
caufcs had been alledged: They were; i. 
ihc general overbearing and delperate am-i 

bition 
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bition of that Fadion, 2. Their aftual at- 
tacks on every nation in Europe. 3. Theif 
uAirpation of territories in the empire with 
the governments of which th^y had no pre- 
tence of quarrel. 4. Their perpetual and 
irrevocable confolidation with their own do- 
minions of every territory of the Nether- 
lands, of Germany, and of Italy, of which 
they got a temporary pofleffion. 5, The 
tnifchiefs attending the prevalence of their 
' fyftem, which would make the fuccefs of 
jhcir ambitious Idefigns a new and peculiar 
fpecies of calamity in the world. 6. Their 
formal publick decrees ; particularly thofe of 
the 19th of November, and 15th and 25th 
of December. 7. Their notorious attempts 
to undermine the Conftitution of this coun- 
try, 8. Their public reception of deputa- 
tions of traitors for that diredt purpole. 9. 
Their murder of their Sovereign, declared 
by moft of the members of the Convention, 
who fpoke with their vote (without a dif- 
avowal from any) to be perpetrated, as an 
example to all Kings, and a precedent for all 
fubjeets to follow. All thefe, and not the 
Schdd alone, or the invafion of Holland> 
were urged by the Minifter, and by Mr. 

Windham, 
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'Windham, by myfelf, and by others whq 
fpoke in thofe debates, as caufes for bring- 
ing Ffance to a fenfc of her wrong in the 
war which Ihe declared againft us. Mr* 
Fox well knew, that not one man argued 
for the neceflity of a vigorous refiftance to 
France, who did not ftate the war as being 
for the very exiftence of the focial order 
here, and every part of Eurppe; who did 
not ftate his opinion, that t.his war was not 
at all a foreign War of Empire, but as 
much for our Liberties, Properties, Ls^wsj 
and Religion ; and even more fo than any we 
had ever been engaged in. This was the 
war, which, according to Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Gurney, we were to abandon before the 
enemy had felt, in the flighteft degree, the 
impreflion of our arms* 

29. Had Mr. Fox's difgraceful propofal 
been complied with, this kingdom would 
have been Ijtained with a blot of perfidy hi- 
therto without an example in our hiftory^ 
and with far lefs excufe than any aft of per^ 
fidy which we find irt the hiftory of any 
other nation. The moment, when by the 
jncrediWe exertions of Auftria (very little 
H through 



through our*s) the temporary deliverance cjT 
Holland (in effcd oyr own deliverance) had 
been atchievcd, he advifed the Houfe in- 
ftantly to abandon her to that very enemy ^ 
from whofe arms (he had freed ourfelveSj and 
the clofeft of our allies. 

30. But wc are not to be impofed on by 
forms of language. We muft aft on the fub* 
ftance of Things. To abandon Auftria in thi$ 
manner, "was to abandon Holland itfelf. For 
fuppofe France, encouraged and ftrengthencd 
us Ihe muft have been by our treacherous de- 
fertion, fuppofe France, I fay, to fucceed 
againft Auftria, (as fhe had fucceeded the 
very year before) England would, after its diC- 
armament, have nothing in the world but the 
inviolable faith of Jacobinifm, and the fteady 
politics of anarchy to depend upon, againft 
France's renewing the very fame attempts 
upon Holland, and renewing them (confider* 
ing what Holland was and is) with much bet- 
tcr profpefts of fuccefs. Mr- Fox muft have 
been well aware, that if we were to break 
with the greater Continental Powers, and par- 
ticularly to come to a rupture with them, in 
the violent and intemperate mode in which 

he 
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he would' have made the breach^ the defence 
of Holland againfl a foreign enemy, and a 
ftrong domeftick faction, mull hereafter reft 
foleljr upon England, without the chance of 
a fingle Ally, either on that or on any other 
occafion. So far as to the pretended fole ob- 
jedt of the war, which Mr. Fox fuppofed to 
be fo completely obtained, (but which then^ 
was not at all, and at this day is not com- 
pletely obtained,) as to leave us nothing elfe 
to do than to cultivate a peaceful, quiet cor^ 
refpondence with thofe quiet, peaceable and 
moderate people^ the Jacobins of France. 

31. Ta induce us to this, Mr. Fox labour-* 
ed hard to make it appear, that the powers 
with whom we adled, were full as ambitious 
and as perfidious as the French. This might 
be true as to other nations. They had not, 
however, been fo to Us or to Holland. He 
produced no proof of adlive ambition and ill 
faith againft Auftria. But fuppofing the com- 
bined Powers had been all thus faithlefs, and 
had been all alike fo, there was one circum- 
ftance which made an eflcntial difference be- 
tweenj:hem and France. I need not therefore 
' be at the trouble of contefting this point, which, 

'*9 H 2 however^ 



however, in this latitude, and as at all afFe<^ihg 
Great Britain and Holland, I deny utterly : 
Be iffo. But the great Monarchies have it 
in their power to keep their faith if they pleafe, 
becaufe they are Governments of eftabliftied 
and recognized authority at home and abroad^ 
France had, in reality, no Government. The 
very fadions who exercifed power, had no 
liability. The French Convention had no 
powers of peace or war. Suppofing the Con- 
vention to be free (moft affuredly it was not) 
they had fhewn no difpofition to abandon their 
projedts. Though long driven out of Liege, 
it was not many days before Mr. Fox's mo- 
tion, that they ftill continued to claim it as a 
country, which their principles of fraternity 
bound them to proted, that is, to fubdue and 
to regulate at their pleafufe. That party 
which Mr. Fox inclined moft to favour and 
.truft, and from which he muft have received 
his alTurances (if any he dia receive) that is, 
the Briffotins, were then either prifoners or 
fugitives. The Party which prevailed over 
them (that of Danton and Marat) was itfelf 
in a tottering condition, and was difowned by 
^, very great part of France. To fay nothing 
Qi the Royal Party who were powerful and 

growing^ 
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grd^ing, and who had full as good a right to 
claim to be the legitimate Government as any 
of the Parifian Factions with whom he pro- 
pofed to treat— or rather (as it feemed to me j 
to furrender at difcretion. 

32. But when Mr. Fox began to come from 
his general hopes of the moderation of the 
JacobinSj, to particulars^ he put the cafej that 
they might not perhaps be willing to furren- 
der Savoy. He certainly was not willing to 
conteft that point with them ; but plainly and 
explicitly (as I underftood him) propofed to 
let them keep it ; though he knew (or he was 
much worfe informed than he would be 
thought) that England had, at the very time, 
agreed on the terms of a Treaty with the 
King of Sardinia, of which the recovery of 
Savoy was the Ca/us Federis. In the teeth of 
this Treaty, Mr. Fox propofed a direct and 
inoft fcandalous breach of our faith, for- 
mally and recently given. But to furrender 
Savoy, was to furrender a greiat deal more 
than fo many fquare acres of land, or fo much 
jevenue. In its confequences, the furrender 
of Savoy, was to make a furrender to France 
of Switzerland ^nd Italy, of both which 
' i, ^ countries^ 
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countrics> Savoy is the key — as it is kl^owh 
to ordinary fpeculators in politicks, though it 
may not be known to the Weavers in Nor* 
•wich, who, it feems are, by Mr, Fox, called 
to be the judges in this matter. 

3 J. A fore way indeed, to encourage 
France not to make a furrender of this key of 
Italy and Switzerland, or of Mayence, the 
key of Germany, or of any other objed: 
whatfoever which Ihe holds, is to let her fee, 
that the People of England raife a clamour 
^ainji the War before terms are Jo mueb as 
profffed on any fide. From that moment, the 
Jacobins would be mafters of the terms. — 
They would know, that Parliament, at all 
hazards, would force the King to a feparate 
Peace. The Crown could not, in that cafe, 
have any ufe of its judgment* Parliament 
could not pofTefs more judgment than the 
Crown, when befieged (as Mr. Fox propofed 
to Mr. Gurney) by the cries of the Manufac- 
turers. This defcription of men, Mr* Fox 
endeavoured in his fpeech, by every method^ 
to irritate and inflame. In eflfed:, his' two 
fpeeches were, through the whole, nothing 
iporc than an amplification oi the Norwich 

Hand- 
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Hand-bill. He refted the greateft part of his 
argument on the diftrefs of Trade, which he 
attributed to the war; though it was obvious, 
to any tolerably good obfervation, and much 
more muft have been clear to fuch an obfer- 
vation as his, that the then difficulties of the 
Trade and Manufadlure could have no fort of 
connexion with our Ihare in it. The war had 
hardly begun. We had fufFered neither by 
fpoil, nor by defeat, nor by difgrace of any 
kind. Public credit was fo little impaired, 
that inftead of being fupported by any extra- 
ordinary aids from individuals, it advanced a 
credit to individuals to the amount of five 
xnillions, for the fupport of Trade and Manu- 
failures, under their temporary difficulties, a 
thing before never heard of;*— a thing of 
"which I do not commend the policy — but only 
jlate it, to Ihew, that Mr. Fox's ideas of the 
cffcfts of war were without any trace of foun- , 
dation* 

33. It is impoffible not to corred the ^r*. 
guments and proceedings of a Party with that 
of its leader — efpecially when not difavowcd 
or controlled by him. Mr. Fox's partisans 
declaim againft all the powers of Europe, ex- 
cept 
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trept the Jacobins, juft as he does; but not 
having the fame reafons for management and 
caution which he has, they fpeak out. He 
fatisfies himfelf merely with making his in- 
vedives, and leaves others to draw the con- 
clulion. But they produce their 'Polilh inter- 
pofition, for the cxprefs purpofe of leading 
to a French alliance. They urge their French 
Peace, in order to make a jundion with the 
Jacobins to oppofe the powers, whom, in their 

. language, they call Defpots, and their leagues, 
a combination of Defpots. Indeed, no man 
can look on the prefent pofture of Europe 
with the leaft degree of difcernment, who will 
not be thoroughly convinced, that England 
muft be the faft friend or the determined 

' enemy of France. There is no medium j and 
I do not think Mr. Fox to be fo dull as not to 
obferve this. His Peace would have involved 
us inftantly in the moft extenfive and moft 
ruinous wars; at the fame time that it would 
have made a broad highway (acrols which no 
human wifdom coul5 put an effedlual barrier) 
for a mutual intercourfe with the fraternizing 
Jacobins on both fides. The confequenccs of 
vhich, thofe will certainly not provide againftj^ 
yfbxx 4o not dread or diflike them« 

34- It 
6 
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34* It is not amifs in this pi ve to enter % 
little more fully into the fpirit of the principal 
arguments on which Mr. Fox thooght proper 
to reft this his grand and concluding motion, 
particularly fuch -as were drawn from the in* 
ternal ftate of our affairs. Under a fpecious 
appearance (not uncommonly pur on by men^ 
of unfcrupulous ambition) that of tendernef^ 
and companion to the Poor; he did his bed 
to appeal to the judgments of the meaneft and 
moft ignorant of the people on the merits^ of 
the War. He had before done fomething of > 
the fame dangerous kind in his printed Lcttcn 
The ground of a political War is of all things 
that which the poor labourer and manufaAurcr 
are the leaft capable of conceiving. This fort 
of people know in general that they mull 
fuffer by War. It is a matter to which they 
are fuflScientiy competent, becaufe it is a matter 
of feeling. The r^«/d'j of a war are not matters 
of feeling, but of reafon and forefighr, and 
often of remote coniiderations, and of a very 
great combination of circumftanccs, which 
^bey are utterly incapable of comprehendii^ I 
and, indeed, it is not every man in the higbefl 
clafles who is altogether equal to it. Nothing, 
in a general fenfe, appears to rae lefs feir and 

I juftifiable. 
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juftifiable, (even if no attempt were made to 
inflame the paflions) than to fubmit a matter 
on difcuflion to a Tribunal incapable of judg- 
ing of more than one fide of the queftion. It 
is at leaft as unjuftifiable to inflame the paf- 
lions of fuch Judges againfl: that fide y in favor 
of which they cannot fp much as comprehend 
the arguments. Before the prevalence df the 
French Syfl:em (which as far as it has gone 
has extinguifhed the falutary prejudice called 
our Country) nobody was morefenfible of this 
important truth than- Mr. Fox ; and nothing 
tVas more proper and pertinent, or was more 
felt at the time,, than his reprimand to Mr. 
Wilberforce for an inconfiderate cxpreflion 
which tended to call in the judgment of the 
poor, to eflfimate the policy of war upon the 
ftandard of the taxes they rnay be obliged to 
pay towards its fupport. 

35. It is fatally known, that the great Ob^ 
je<5l of the Jacobin Syftem is to excite the 
loweft defcription of the People to range 
themfelves under ambitious men, for the pil-y 
lage and deftrudion of the more eminent 
orders and claflcs of the community. The 
thing, therefore, that a man not fanatically at--^^ 

tache4 
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tached to that dreadful projed, would moll 
ftudioufly avoid, is, to adt a part with the 
French, Pfopagandtjls, in attributing (as they 
conftantly do) all Wars and all the confe- 
quences of Wars, to the pride of thofe orders, 
and to their contempt of the weak and indi- ' 
gent part of the foeiety. The ruling Jaco- 
bins infill upon it, that even the Wars which 
they carry on with fo much obftinacy againft 
all Nations, are made to prevent the Poor 
from any longer being the inftruments and 
vidims of Kings, Nobles, and the Arifte- 
cracy of Burghers and Rich Men. They pre- 
tend that the deftrudtion of Kings, Nobles, 
and the Ariftocracy of Burghers and Rich 
Men, is the only means of eftabliftiing aa 
univerfal and perpetual Peace, This is the 
great drift of all their writings from the time 
of the meeting of the States of France, in 1789, 
to the publication of the laft Morning Chro* 
nicle. They infift that even the War which, 
with fo much boldnefs, they have declared 
againft all Nations, is to prevent the poor 
from becoming the Inftruments and Vidims 
of thefe perfons and defcriptions. It is but too 
cafy, if you once teach poor ^ labourers and 
mechanics to defy their prejudices, and as this 
I Z has 
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has been done with an induftry fcarcely <:rc* 
dible, to fubftitutc the principles of frater- 
nity in the room of tfiat falutary prejudice 
called our Country ; it ijs, I fay, but too eafy 
to purfuadc them agreeably to what Mr. Fox 
hints ia his public Letter, that this War is^ 
and that the other Wars have been, the Wars 
of Kings ; it is eafy to perfuadc them that the 
terrors even of a foreign conqueft are not 
terrors for them — It is eafy to perfuade them 
that, for their part, ihey ha vcf nothing to lofe ; 
and chat their condition is not likely to be 
altered for the worfe, whatever party may 
happen to prevail in the Wan Under any 
circumftanccs this dodrinc is highly danger- 
ous, as it tends to make fepar^e pnirties of 
thd higher and lower orders, and to put their 
interefts on a different bottom. But if the 
enemy you have to deal with (hould appear, 
as France now appears, under the very name 
and title of the deliverer of the poor, and the 
chaftifer of the rich, the former clafs would 
readily become, not an indifferent fpecftator 
of the War, but would be ready to enlift in 
the fadWon of the enemy 5 which they would 
confider, though under a foreign name, to be 
more connefted with them than an adverfe 
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dcfcription in tlie fame land. All the propt 
of Society would be drawn from us by thefe 
dodrines, and the very foundations of the 
publick defence would give way in an inftant, 

36. There is no point which the Fadion 
of Fraternity in England have laboured more 
than to excite in the Poor the horror of any 
War with France upon any occafion. When 
they found that their open attacks upon our 
Conftitution in favor of a French Republick 
were, for the prefent repelled— they put that 
matter out of fight, and have taken up the 
more plaufible and popular ground of general 
peace, upon merely general principles, alw 
though thefe very men, in the correfpondencc 
of their clubs with thofe of France, had re- 
probated the neutrality which now they fo 
carneftJy prefs. But, in reality, their maxim 
was and is *' Peace and Alliance with France, 
and War with the reft of the World/' 

37, This laft motion of Mr. Fox bound up 
the whole of his politics during the feffion. 
This motion had many circumftances, parti- 
cularly in the Norwich Correfpondencc,^ by 
irhkh the mifchief of all the others, was ag- 

I gravated 
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gravated bcydnd mcafurc. Yet, this hrt mo- 
tion, far the worft of Mr. F6x*s proceedings, 
was the beft fupportcd of any of them, except 
his amendment to the Addrefs. The Duke of 
Portland had diredly engaged to fupport the 
War^-Here was a niotion as diredly made to 
force the Crown to put an end to it before 
a blow had been ftruck. The efforts of the 
Fadlion have fo prevailed that fome of his 
-Grace's neareft friends have adually voted, for 
that motion : fome, after Ihewing themfelves, 
^xnt away, others did not appear at all. So 
it muft be where a man is for any time fup- 
portcd from perfonal confiderations, without 
reference to his public condud:. Through 
the whole of this bufinefs, the fpirit of fra- 
ternity appears to me to have been the go- 
verning principle. It might be (hameful for 
any man, above the vulgar, to Ihew fo blind 
a partiality even to his own Country, as Mr. 
Fox appears, on all occafions, this SelTion, to 
have fliewn to France. Had Mr. Fox been 
a Minifter, and proceeded on the principles 
laid down by him, I believe there is little 
doubt he would have been confidered as the 
mod criminal Statcfman that ever lived in 
this Country. I do not know why a Statef- 

mari 
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man out of place is not to be judged in the 
fame manner, unlefs we can excufe him by 
pleading in his favor a total indifference to 
principle ; and that he would a(5l and think in 
quite a different way if he were in office. 
This I will not fuppofe. One may think 
better of him ; and that in cafe of his powcjr 
he might change his mind. But fuppoling, 
that from better or from worfe motives, he 
might change his mind on his acquifition of 
the favor of the Crown, I ferioully fear that, 
if the King Ihould to-morrow put power intOi 
his hands, and that his good genius would in-* 
fpire him with maxims very different from 
thofe he has promulgated, he would not be 
able to get the better of the ill temper, and 
the ill dodrines he has been the means of ex- 
citing and propagating throughout the king- 
dom. From the very beginning of their inhu- 
man and unprovoked rebellion and tyrannick 
ufurpatipn, he has covered the predominant 
Fadlion in France, and their adherents here, 
with the mod exaggerated panegyric ks ; neither 
has he miffed a fingle opportunity of abuling 
and vilifying thofe, who in uniform concur* 
yence with the Duke of Portland's and Lord 
Fitzwilliam's opinion^ have maintained the 

true 
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true grounds of the Revolution Scttlemciit irt 
i688» He lamented all the defeats of the 
French ; he rejoiced in all their vidories ; 
even when thefe viAories threatened to over- 
whelm the Continent of Europe, and by faci- 
litating their means of penetrating into HoU 
land, to bring this moil dreadful c^ all evils' 
with irrefiftible force to the very doors, if not 
into the very heart, of our Country. To this 
hour he always fpcaks of every thought of 
overturning the French Jacobinifm by force, 
on the part of any Power whatfpever> as an 
attempt unjuft and cruel, and which he re- 
probates with horror. If any of the French 
Jacobin leaders are fpoken of with hatred of 
feorn, he falls upon thofe who take that li- 
berty, with all the zeal and warmth with which 
men of honour defend their particular and bo- 
fom friends, when attacked. He always re- 
prefents their caufe as a caufe of Liberty ; arnd 
all who oppofe it as partizans of defpotifm. 
Heobftinatcly continues to confider the great 
and growin'g vices, crimes and diforders of 
that country, as only evils of paflage, which 
arc to produce a permanently happy ftate of 
order and freedom. He reprefents thefe dif- 
ordci^cxaftly in the fame way, and with the 

fame 
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fame limitations which are ufcd by one of the 
two great Jacobin Fa<Stions, I mean that of 
p£TioN and Brissot. Like them he ftudioufly 
confines his horror and reprobation only to the 
maflacres of the fccond of September, and 
pafles by thofe of the loth of \uguft, as well 
as the imprifonment and depofition of the 
King, which were the- confequences of that 
day, as indeed were the maflacres themfelvcs 
to which he confines his cehfure, though they 
were not adually perpetrated till early in Sep* 
tember. Like that Fadion, he condemns^ 
not the depofition, or the propofed exile, or 
perpetual imprifoiiment^ but only the murder 
of the King. Mr. Sheridan, on every occa- 
fion, palliates all their maflTacres committed 
in every part of France, as the effeds of a 
natural indignation at the exorbitances of 
defpotifm, and of the dread of the people of 
returning under that yoke-— He has thfls taken 
occafion to load, not the aftors in tbis wicked- 
nefs, but the Government of a mild, merciful, 
beneficent and patriotick Prince, and his fuf- 
fering, faithful fubjefts, with all the crimes of 
the new anarchical tyranny, under which thie 
one has been murdered, and the others arc 
bppf cfled. Thofe continual either praifes or 

K palliating 
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palliating apologies of every thing done in 
France, and thofe invedlives as uniformly vo- 
mited out upon all thofe who venture to ex- 
prefs their difapprobation of fuch proceedings, 
coming from a man of Mr. Fox's fame and 
authority, and one who is conlidered as the 
perfon to whom a great party of the wealthieft 
men of the Kingdom look up, have been the 
caufe why the principle of French fraternity 
formerly gained the ground which at one time 
it had obtained in this Country. It will infallibly 
recover itfclf again, and in ten times a greater 
degree, if the kind of Peace, in the manner 
which he preaches, ever Ihall be cftabliftied 
with the reigning fadion in France. 

38. So far as to the French practices with 
regard to France, and the other Powers of Eu- 
rope—as to their principles and doiSrines, with 
regard to the Conftitution of States, Mr. Fox 
iludioufly, on all occafions, and indeed when no 
occafion calls for it, (as on the Debate of the 
petition for Reform) brings forward and afferts 
their fundamental and fatal principle, pregnant 
with every mifchicf and every crime, namely, 
that « in every Country the People is the legiti- 
•' mate Sovereign i" exadly conformable to the 

Dccla- 
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Declaration of the French Clubs and Legiflators,— 
** La Souverainetc eft une, indivifiik^ inalienable^ 
*' it impre/mptibk : — Elle appartient a la Na- 
" tion: — iVucune SeSiion dii peuple, ni aucun 
" Individu nc peut s'en attribUer Fexercifc/^ 
This confounds, in a manner equally nnifchievou* 
and ftupid, the origin of a Government from the 
people with its continuance in their hands. I 
believe,, that no fuch doftrine has ever been 
heard of in any publick aft of any Government 
whatfoevcr, until it was adopted (I think fron> 
the writings of Rouffeau) by the French Aflem- 
blies, who have made it the bafis of their Con- 
ftitution at home, and of the matter of their 
apoftolate in every country. Thefe, and other 
wild dcclaraiions of abftraft principle, Mr. Fox 
fays, arc in thcmfelves perfeftly right and true ; 
though in fomc cafes he allows the French draw 
abfurd confcquences from them. But I con- 
ceive he is miftakcn. X^^ confequences are 
moft logically, though moft mifchicvoufly 
drawn from the premifes and principles by that 
wicked and ungracious fadion. The fault is in , 
the foundation. 

39. Before fociety, in a multitude of men, it 

is obvious, tl>at ibvereignty and fubjeftion are 
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ideas which cannot cxift. It is the compaft op 
which fociety/is'fornied that makes both. But 
to fuppofe the people, contrary to their conn^ 
pads, both to give away and retain the fame 
thing, is ahogether abfurd. It is worfe, for it 
fuppofes in any ftrong combination of men a 
power and right of always diflblving the fecial 
union J which power, however, if it exifts, ren- 
ders them again as little fovereigns as fubje£ts, 
but a mere unconnefted muhitude^ It is.oot 
Cafy to ftate for what good end, at a time Uke^ 
this, when the foundations of all antient ancj 
prefcriptive Governments, fuch asours (to which 
people fubmit, not becaufe they have chofcn 
them, but becaufe they are born to them) are 
undermined by perilous theories, that Mf^ FoX 
fhould be {o fond of referring to thofe theories^ 
upon all occafions, even though fpeculatively 
they might be tnie, which God forbid they 
ftiould f Particujarly I do not fee the reafon why 
he fhould be fo fond of decla^ing, that the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution have made the Crown 
of Great Britain if/d-^/w J \yhy he thinks it fea* 
fonable to preach up with fo much earireftnefs, 
for now three years together, the doftrine of 
refiftance and Revolution at all j or to aflcrt 
that our iaft Revolution of i68* ftandS on the 
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&a^ or^fimildF principles with that of France. 
We are not calted upon to bri«g forward theftr 
iioAriiie$^ which arc hardly €ver reforted to b«t 
in cafe3 of e?tr€nnity, and where they arc fol- 
lowed l^ corre^ocidient adions. We are noc 
called upon, by any circunnftance, that 1 kno«v 
6f, whicfi can juftify a revolt, or which demands 
a Revolution^, or can majce an eleftion of a 
fijcceflTor to the Crown neceflary, whatever la- 
tent right may be fuppofed to exift for cffedlu- 
auing any of thcfe purpofes. 

40. Noc (jhe leaft alarming of the proceedings 
of Mr. Fox and his friends in this Sefiion, cfpe- 
^ially taken in concurrence with their whole 
proceedings, with regard to France and its 
principles, is their eagerncfs at this Seafon, un- 
der pretence of Parliamentary Reforms (a pro* 
}c6t which had been for fome time' rather dor* 
mant) to difcredit and difgrace the Houfe of 
Cdminons. For this purpofc thcfc Gentlemen , 
had found a- way to infuk the Houfe by feveral 
atrocious libels in tlie form of petitions. In 
partiGulap they brought up a- libel, or rather a 
complete digeft of libellous^ matter, from the 
Club called the Friends of the People. It is 
indeed at once the* moft audftcious^ and the moft 

iofidious 
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infidious of all the performances of that kind 
which have yet appeared. It is faid to be the 
penmanlhip of Mr. Tierncy, to bring wh^m 
into Parliannent the Duke of Portland formerly 
had taken a good deal of pains, and expended, 
as I hear, a confiderable funn of money. 

41. Among the circumftanccs of danger 
from that piece, and from its precedent, it is 
obfervable that this is the firft petition (if I re- 
member right) coming from a Club or AJfociation, 
Jigned by Individuals^ denoting neither local refi- 
dence, nor corporate capacity. This mode of pe- 
tition not being ftridly illegal or informal, 
though in its fpirit in the higheft degree mif- 
chievous, may and will lead to other things of 
that nature, tending to bring thefc Clubs and 
Affociations to the French model, and to make 
them in the end anfwer French purpofes; I 
mean, that witliout legal names, thefe Cluhi 
will be led to affume political capacities; that 
they may debate the forms of Conftitution ; 
and that from their Meetings they may infolcntly 
diftate their will to the regular authorities of the 
Kingdom, in the manner in which the Jacobin 
Clubs iflue their piandates to the National Af* 
fcmbly, or the National Convention. The au- 
dacious 
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dacious remonftrance, I obfervc, is figned by 
all of that Aflbciation (the Friends of the Peo- 
pie) who are not in Parliament y and it was fup- 
ported moft ftrenuoufly by all the Aflbciators 
who are Members, with Mr. Fox at their head. 
He and they contended for referring this libel 
to a committee. Upon the queftion of that 
reference^ they grounded all their debate for a 
change in the Conftitution of Parliament. . The 
pretended Petition is, in fad, a regular charge 
or impeachment of the Houfe of Commons, 
digefted into a number of Articles. This plan 
of reform U not a criminal Impeachment, but a 
matter of prudence, to be fubmitted to the pub- 
lick wifdom, which muft be as well apprifed of 
the fa£bs as petitioners can be. But thofe accu- 
fers of the Houfe of Commons have proceeded 
upon the principles of a criminal procefs j and 
have had the ef&ontery to offer proof on each 
Article. 

42. This charge^ the party of Mr. Fox 
maintained article by article, beginning with the 
firft ; namely, the interference of Peers at Elec- 
tions, and their nominating in efFed feveral of 
the Members of the Houfe of Commons. In 
the printed lift of grievances which they made 

out 
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©ut on the occafion, and in fupport of their 
charge, is found the Bofough, for which, under 
Lord Fitzwilliams* influence, I now fit. By 
this Rcmonftrancc, and its object, they hope to 
defeat the operation of property in Elcdions, 
and in reality to diflblve the connexion and 
comnitinication of intcrefts which makes^ the 
Houfes of Parliament a mutual fupport to each 
other. Mr- Fox and the Friends of the People 
are not {o ignorant as not to know, that Peers do 
not interfere in Eleftions as Peers, but as men 
of propertyr— They well know that the Houfe 
of Lords is by itfelf the feeblcft part of the 
Conftitution ; they know that the Houfe of 
Lords is fupported only by its connexions with 
the Crown, and with the Houfe of Commons; 
and that without this double connexion the 
Lords could not exift a fingle year. They 
know, that all thefe parts of our Conftitutiort, 
whiifj they are balanced as oppofing jnterefts, 
are alfo connefted as friends 5 otherwife nothing 
but confufion could be the refuk of fuch a, com- 
plex Conftitution. It is natural, therefor^, that 
they who wfh the comaH>n deftruftion. of the 
whole, and of all its parts, ihquld contend for 
their total feparation. But as the Houfe of 
Commons is that link which corinedts both the 

other 
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other parts of the Conftitution (the Crown 
and the Lords) with the Mafs of the People, 
it is to that link (as it is natural enough) 
that their inccflant attacks are direded. 
That artificial reprefentation ^of the people 
being once difcredited and overturned, all 
goes to pieces, and nothing but a plain 
French democracy or arbitrary monarchy can 
poffibly exill, 

43. Some of thefe gentlemen who have 
attacked the Houfe of Commons, lean to 
a reprefentation of the people by the head^ 
that is, to individual reprefentation. None 
of them that I recoiled, except Mr. Fox, 
direiftly rejected it. It i« remarkable, bow- 
ever, that he only rejedled it by fimply de- 
claring- an opinion^ He let all the argument 
go againft his opinion. All the proceedings 
and argumentis of his reforming friends lea4 
to individual reprefentation and to nothing 
elfe. Jt delerves to be ?ittentively obfcrved, 
that this individual reprefentation is the only 
plan of their reform, which has heen e9cplicitU/ 
propofed. In the mean time, the condud of 
Mr. Fox appears to be fer more inexplical>le« 
on any good ground^ than thck^i who pro- 
L pofe 
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,pofc the individual reprefentation ; for he 
neither propofes any thing, nor even fuggcfts 
that he has any thing to propofe, in lieu of 
the prefent mode of conftituting the Houfe 
of Commons. On the contrary, he declares 
againft all the plans which have yet been 
fuggefted, either from himfelf or others : yet, 
thus unprovided with any plan whatfoever, 
he prefled forward this unknown reform with 
all poflible warmth ; and for that purpofe, 
in a fpeech of feveral hours, be urged the 
referring to a committee, the libellous im- 
peachment of the Houfe of Commons by 
the affociation of the Friends of the People. 
But for Mr. Fox to difcredit Parliament 
as it Jlands^ to countenance leagues, cove- 
nants, and aflbciations for its further dif- 
credit, to render it perfedlly odious and 
contemptible, and at t'he fame time to pro- 
pofe nothing at all in place of what he dif- 
graces, is worfe, if poflible, than to contend 
for pcrfonal individual reprefentation, and is 
little lefs than demanding, in plain terms, to 
bring on plain anarchy. 

44. Mr. Fox and thefe gentlemen have, 
for the prefent, been defeated ; but they arc 

neither 
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neither converted nor dilheartened. They 
have folemnly declared, that they will per- 
fevere until they ihall have obtained their ends ; 
perfifting to aflert, that the Houfe of Com- 
mons not only is not the true reprefentativc 
of the people, but that it does not anfwer 
the purpofe of fuch .reprefentation ; moft of 
them infift that all the debts, the taxes, and 
the burthens of all kinds on the people^ 
with every other evil and inconvenience, which 
we have fuffered fince the Revolution, have 
been owing folcly to an Houfe of Com-, 
mons which ^oes not fpeak the fenfe of the 
people. 

45. It is alfo not to be forgotten, that 
Mr. Fox, and all who hold with him, on 
this, as on all other occafions of pretended 
Reform, moft bitterly reproach Mr. Pitt 
with treachery, in declining to fupport the 
Scandalous charges gnd indefinite projeds of 
this infamous libel from the Friends of the 
People. By the animofity with which they 
perfecute all thofe who grow cold in this 
caufe of pretended Reform, they hope, that 
if through levity, inexperience, or ambi-; 
tion, any young perfon (like Mr; Pitt, for- 
L a inftance) 
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inftMCc)* happens to ba once embarked in 
their dcfign, they (hall, by a falfe Ihame, 
keep him faft in it for ever. Many they have 
fo hampered. 

46. I know it is ufual, when the peril and 
alarm of the hour appears to be a little over- 
blown^ to think no more of the matter. 
But for my part, I look back with horror on 
what we have efcaped ; and am full of 
anxiety with regard to the dangers, which, in 
my opinion, are ftill to be apprehended both 
at home and abroad. This bufinefs has caft. 
deep roots. Whether it is ncceflTarily con- 
M&ed in theory with Jacobinifm is not 
worth a difpute : The two things are con* 
nc<5led in fadl. The partizans of the one arc 
the partizans of the other* I know it is 
common with thofc who are favourable to 
the Gentlemen of Mr. Fox's party, and to^ 
their leader, though not at all devoted to all 
their reforming projeds, or their Gallican 
politics, to argue in palliation of their con* 
6u&, that it is not in their power to do all 
the harm which their adions evidently tend. 
to« Jt is faidy that as the people will not fup- 
port themj they may lafcly be indulged in 

thofe 
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thofe eccentric fancies of Reform^ and thofd 
theories which lead to nothing. This apd-» 
logy is not very much to the honour of thofe 
politicians, whofe interefts are to be adhered 
to in defiance of their condud. I cannot flat-* 
ter myfclf that thefe inceflant attacks on the ' 
Conftitution of Parliament are fafc. It is 
not in my power tp dclpife the unceaiing cf* 
forts of a Confederacy of ab6ut fifty per- 
fons of eminences men, for the far greater 
part, of very ample fortunes either lit 
polTeflion or in expedancy ; men of decided 
charaders and vehement paffions, men ctf* 
very great talents of all kinds; of much 
boldflcfs, and of the greateft poffiblc fpiritl 
of artifice, intrigue, adventure, and enter- 
prize, all operating with unwearied aftivity 
and perfeverance. Thefe gentlemen, arc 
much Ibronger too without doors than fomc 
calculate. They have the more adlivc part 
of the difienters with them ; and the whole 
clan of fpeculators of all denominations—a 
large and growing fpccies. They have that 
floating multitude which goes with events 
and which fuifers the lofs or gain of a battle, 
to decide it's opinions of right and wrong* 
Am long as by every art this party keeps 

alive 
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alive a fpirit oif difaffedion againft the very 
Conftitution of the kingdom, and attributes, 
as lately it has been in the habit of doing, all 
the public misfortunes to that Conftitution, 
it is abfolutely impojjible, but that fome mo- 
ment muft arrive, in which they will be 
enabled to produce a pretended Reform and 
a real Revolution. If ever the body of this 
iompound Conftitution of ours is fubvefted 
either in favour of unlimited Monarchy, 
or of wild Democracy, that ruin will fnojl 
iertainly be the refult of this \try fort of 
machinations againft the Houfe of Commons*^ 
It is not from a confidence in the views or 
intentions of any Statefman,. that I think he 
is to be indulged in thefe perilous amufe-» 
ments. 

47. Before it is made the great objecft 
of any man's political life to raife another 
to power, it is right to confider what are . 
the real difpofitions of the perfon to be fo 
elevated. We are not to form our jud^-^ 
ment on thefe difpofitions from the rules, 
and principles of a court of Juftice, but from 
thofc of private difcretion ; not looking lor 
what would fervc. to criminate another, but 

what 
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what is fufficicnt to diredt ourfelves. By a 
comparifon of a feries of the difcourfes and 
adions of •certain men, for a reafonable 
length of time, it is impoflible not to obtain 
fufficient indication of the general tendency 
of their views and principles. There is no 
other rational mode of proceeding. It is true, 
that in fome one or two, perhaps not 
well-weighed expreffions, or fome one or 
two unconnected and doubtful affairs, wc 
may and ought to judge of the adions or 
words by our previous good or ill opinion 
of the man. But this allowance has its 
bounds. It does not extend to any regular 
courfe of fyftematick adion, or of conftant 
and repeated difcourfe. It is againft every 
principle of common fenfe and of juftice to 
onefelf, and to the public, to judge of a 
feries of fpeeches and adions from the man, 
and not of the man from the whole tenor 
of his language and condudt. I have ftated 
the above matters, not as inferring a cri- 
minal charge of evil intention. If I had 
meant to do fo, perhaps they are ftated 
with tolerable exadnefs' — But I have no fuch 
view. The intentions of thefe Gentlemen 
may be very pure. I do nbt difpute it. 

But 
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But I think they are in fome great errour . 
If thcfc things are done by Mr. Fox and his 
friends, with good intentions, they arc not 
done lefs dangcroully ; for it (hews thefe good 
intentions are not under the diredlion of fafe 
linaxlms and principles. 

48. Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and the Gen- 
tlemen who call themfclvcs the phalanx, have 
not been fo very indulgent to others. They 
have thought proper to afcribe to thofe Mem- 
bers of the Houfe of Commons, who, in cx- 
ait agreement with the Duke of Portland and 
Lord Fitzwilliam, abhor and oppofe the 
French fyftem, the bafcft and moft unworthy 
motives for their condud;— as if none could 
oppofe that atheiftick, immoral, and imjK)litick 
projeft fet up in France, fo difgraceful and 
deftruftive, as I conceive, to human nature 
itfelf, but with fome finifter intentions. They 
treat thofe Members on all occafions with 
a fort of lordly infolence, though they are 
perfons that- {whatever homage they may pay 
to the eloquence of the Gentlemen who chafe 
to look down upon them with fcorn), arc not 
their inferiors in any particular which calls 
fen* and obtains juft confideration from the 
3 public 
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public; not their inferiors ia knowledge of 
public law, or of the Conftitution of the king- 
dom ; not their inferiors in their acquaintance 
Vdth its foreign and domeftic interefts ; not 
their inferiors in experience or pradlice of bu- 
finefs ; not their inferiors in moral charadlcr ; 
not their inferiors in the proofs they have 
given of zeal and induftry in the fervice of 
their country. Without denying to thefe 
Gentlemen, the refpe(9: and confideration 
which, it is allowed, juftly belongs to them, 
we (fee no reafon why they ftiould not as well 
be obliged to defer fqmething to our opinions, 
as that we fliould be bound blindly and fer- 
yilely to follow thofe of Mr. Fox, Mr. She- 
ridan, Mr. Grey, Mr. Courtney, Mr. Lamb- 
ton, Mn Whitbread, Mr. Francis, Mr. Tay- 
lor, and others. We are Members of Parlia- 
ment and their equals. We never confider 
ourfelves as their followers. Thefe Gentle- 
men (fome of them hardly born, when fomc 
of us came into Parliament^ have thought 
proper to treat us as deferters, a^ if we had 
been lifted into their phalanx like foldiers, 
and had fworn to live and die in their French 
principles. This infoient claim of fuperiority 
on their part, and of a fort of vafTalag^ to theipi 
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on that of other Members, is what no liberal 
mind will fubmit to bear. 

49. The Society of the Liberty of the Prefs, 
the Whig Club, and the Society for Corifti- 
tutional Information, and (I believe) the 
Friends of the People, as well as fome Clubs 
in Scotland, have indeed declared, *' That 
'^ their confidence in and attachment to Mr. 
*' Fox, has lately been confirmed, ftrength- 
*^ ened, and encreafed by the calumnies (as 
" they are called) againft him/' It is true> 
Mr. Fox and his friends have thofc tel^imonies 
in their favour, againft certain old friends of 
the Duke of Portland. Yet on a full, ferious, 
and I think difpaflionate confideration of the 
whole of what Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan 
and their friends have adled, faid and written, 
in this Seffion, ihftead of doing any thing 
which might tend to procure power, or any 
Jhare of it whatfoever, to them or to their 
phalanx (as they call it) or to encreafe their 
credit, influence, or popularity in the nation^ 
I think it one of my moft ferious and impor- 
tant public duties, in whatfoever ftation I may 
be placed for the fhort time I have to live, 
cffedually to employ my l)eft endeavours, by 
• 5 ' every 
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every prudent and every lawful means, to 
traverfe all their defigns. I have only to la- 
ment, that my abilities are not greater, and 
that my probability of life is not better, for the 
more effedual purfuit of that objeft. But I 
truft that neither the principles nor exertions 
will die with me, I am the rather confirmed 
in this my refolution, and in this my wifh of 
tranfmitting it, becaufe every ray of hope 
concerning a poflible controul or mitigation of 
the enormous mifchiefs which the principles 
of thefe Gentlemen, and which their con- 
nexions full as dangerous as their principles, 
might receive from the influence of the Duke 
^of Portland and Lord Fitzwilliam, on be- 
coming their colleagues in office, is now en- 
tirely banifhed from the mind of evpry one 
living. — It is apparent, even to the world at 
large, that fo far from having a power to di- 
rcA or to guide Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Grey, and the reft, in any important matter, 
they have not, through this Seflion, been able 
to prevail on them to forbear or to delay, or 
mitigate, or foften any one ad, or ahy one 
cxpreffion upon fubjeds on which they eflcn- 
xially differed. 

M 2 ^ 50. Even 
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50. Even if this hope of a poflible coru 
troul did exift, yet the declared opinions and 
the uniform line of condudl conformable to 
thofe opinions> purfucd by Mr. Fox, rauft 
become a matter of ferious alarm if he Ihould 
obtain a power either at Court or in Parlia- 
ment, or in the nation at large ; and ,for this 
plain reafon — He muft be the moft adive 
and efficient member in any Adminiftration 
of which he ftiall form a part. That a man, 
or fet of men, are guided by fuch not dubious;, 
but delivered and avowed principles and max- 
ims of policy as to need a watch and check on 
them, in the exercife of the higheft power, 
ought, in my opinion, to make every man, 
who is not of the fame principles, and guided 
by the fame maxims, a little cautious how 
he makes himfelf one of the traverfes of a 
ladder, to help fuch a man or fuch a fet of 
men, to climb up to the higheft authority. 
A minifter of this country is to be controuUed 
by the Houfe of Common^. He is to be 
jrufted, not centroulled^ by his colleagues in of- 
fice ; if he were to be controulled. Government, 
.;which ought to be the foui:ce of order, would it- 
felf become a fcene of anarchy. Befides,. Mr. 
Fox is si mau of an afpiring and cpmpianding 
6 mint|i 
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ttiind, made rather to controul, than to be con- 
CrouUed, and he never will be, nor can be, in 
any Adminiftration, in which he will .be 
guided by any of thofe whom I have been 
accuftomed to confide in. It is abfurd to 
think that he would or could. If his own 
opinions do not controul him, nothing can. 
When we confider of an adherence to a man 
which leads to his power, we muft not only 
fee what the man is, but how he Hands 
related. It is not to be forgotten that Mr. 
Fox afts in clofe and infeparable connedioi^ 
with another Gentleman of cx^&ly the fame 
defcription as himfelf, and who, perhaps, 
pf the two is the leader. The reft of the 
body are not a great deal more tradable; 
and over them if Mn Fox and Mr. Sheridan 
have authority, moft afluredly the Duke of 
Portland has not the fmallcft degree pf in- 
fluence. 

51. One muft take care, that a blind par- 
tiality to fome perfons, and as blind an 
hatred to others, may not enter into our 
minds under a colour of inflexible publick 
principle. We hear, as a reafon for cling- 
• irtg to Mn Fqx at prefent, that nine years 

ago 
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aga Mr. Pitt got into power by mifchicvoui 
intrigues with the Court> with the Diflcntera, 
and with other fadlious people out of Par- 
liament> to the difcredit and weakening of 
ihe power of the Houfe of Commons. His 
conducft nine years ago I Hill hold to be very 
culpable. There are, however, many things 
Yery culpable that I do not know how to 
puhilh. My opinion^ on fuch matters, I 
rouft fubmit to the good of the (late, as I 
have done on other occafions; and particu- 
larly with regard to the authors and ma- 
nagers of the American war, with whom I 
have aded, both in office and in oppofition, 
with great confidence and cordiality^ though 
I thought many of their adts criminal and 
impeachable. Whilfl the mifcon^ud of 
Mr. Pitt and his aflbciates was yet recent, 
it was not pofTible to get Mr. Fox of him- 
felf to take a fmgle ftcp, or even to counte* 
nance others in taking any ftep upon the 
ground of that mifcondud: and falfe policy, 
though if the matters had been then taken up 
and purfued,. fuch a ftep could not have ap- 
peared fo evidently defperate as now it is. — 
So far from purfuing Mr. Pitt, 1 know that 
then, and for fome time after, fome .of Mr. 

Fox*s 
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Fox's friends were adually, and with no 
finall carneftnefs, looking out to a coalition 
with that gentleman. For years I never 
heard this cincumftance of Mr. Pitt's mif- 
condudt on that occafion mentioned by Mr. 
Fox, either in publick or in private, as a 
ground for oppofition to that minifter. All 
oppofition, from that period to this very 
Seflion, has proceeded upon the feparate 
meafures as they feparatcly arofe, without 
any vindiftive rctrofpedt to Mr. Pitt's con- 
dud: in 17^4. My memory, however, may 
fail mc. I muft appeal to the printed de- 
bates, which, (fo far as Mr. Fox is concerned). 
, are unufually accurate. 

52. Whatever might have been in our 
power, at an early period, at this day I fee 
no remedy for what was done in 1784. I 
had no great hopes even at the time. I was 
therefore very eager to record a remonftrancc 
on the journals of the Houfe of Commons^ 
as a caution againft fuch a popular delufion 
in times to come ; . and this I then feared, 
and now am certain, is all that could be 
done. I know of no way of animadverting 
on the Crown. I know of no mode of calling 

to 
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to account the Houfc of Lords, who thre\^ 
out the India Bill, in a way not much to 
their credit. As little, or rather lefs, am I 
able to coerce the people at large, who be- 
haved very unwifely and intemperately on 
that occafion. Mr. Pitt was then accufed, 
by me as well as others, of attempting to 
be Minifter, without enjoying the confi- 
dence of the Houfe of Commons, though 
he did enjoy the confidence of the Crown* 
'1 hat Houfe of Commons, whofe confidence 
he did not enjoy, unfortunately did not it- 
fclf enjoy the confidence, (though we well 
deferved it) ,either of the Crown or of the 
public. For want* of that confidence, the 
then Houfe of Commons did not furvive the 
conteft. Since that period Mr. Pitt has en- 
joyed the confidence of the Crown, and of 
the Lords, and of the Hmfe of Commons, 
through two fucceffive Parliaments; and I 
fufpedl that he has ever fince, and that be 
does dill, enjoy as large a portion, at leaft, 
of the confidence of the people without 
doors, as his great rival. Before whom, 
then, is Mr. Pit^t to be impeached, and by 
whom? The more 1 confider the matter, 
the more firmly I am convinced, that the 

idea 
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idea of profcribrng Mr. Pitt tndireSly^ vhcfi 
you cannot dire£lly punijh him, is as chime^ 
rical a project, and as unjuftifiable, as k 
would be to have profcribed Lord North/ 
For fuppofing, that by indirect ways of op^. 
pofition, by oppofition upon meafures \vhich 
do not relate to the bufinefs of 1784, but 
.which on other grounds might prove unpo^ 
pular, you were to drive him from his feaC^ 
this would be no example whatever of pu# 
.nifhment for the matters we charge as of« 
fences in 1784. Qn a coal and difpaifion^* 
ate view of the affairs of this time an4 
country^ it appears obvious to me^ that onp 
]or the other of thofe tw<) gr^at inen^ that; 
is, Mr. Pitt or Mr. Fox, mwft be Miniftcr^ 
,Thcy arc, I am forry for it, irrcconcileablCk 
Mr. Fox's condudt in fbis Seffion has rendered 
the idea of his ppwei: a matter of feriou^ 
ularm to nriany people, who were very littl^ 
pleafed with the proceedings of Mr. Pitf 
in the beginning of his adminiflration. They 
like nether the cpndud of Mr. Pitt, in 
1784, nor that of Mr. Fox, in 17935 .but 
they eftimatc, which of the evils is moft 
prefling at the time, and what is likely to b^ 
the confequcncc of a change. If Mr. Fo$ 
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tfe* bedded, they muft be fcnftble, that hiis 
t)p?ni<yns and principles, on the now exiftinjg. 
^ate oC things at home and abroad, ifiuft bt 
taken as his portion. In his train miift ialft) 
be takeft the whole body of gentlemen, who- 
are plcd^;ed t6 him and to each other, arid 
to thcir'5cfommon politieks arid principles;-^ 
I believe lio King of Great Britain ever wiH 
adopt for' his confidential fervants, that 
tiody" of gentlemen, holding that body of 
principles; Even if the prcferit King or his 
fucceflbrihould think fit to take that ftep^ 
I apprehend a general difcoritent of thofe> 
wh;p wifh-tftat this nation and that Europe 
Should continue in their prcfent ftate, would 
cnfue; a difcontent, which, combined with 
the principles and progrefs of the new men 
§n power, would fhake this kingdom to its 
foundations. I do not believe any one po- 
litical conjeAure can be more certain than 
this. 

53. Without iat all defending or palliating 
*|n Pittas condu<il in 1784, I muft obfcrve, 
that the crifis of 1793, with regard to every 
thing at home and abroad, is full as imr 
pprtant as that of 1784 ever was$ and, if 
^ ' ' for 
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for no other reafonj by being prefent is^ 
much more important. It is not to nine 
years ago we are to look for the danger of Mr « 
Fox's and Mr. Sheridan's conduft, ahd thaC 
of the Gentlemen who ad: with them. It 
is at this very time, and in this very feffion, 
that, if they had not been ftrfenuoufly re- 
fifted, they would not only merely have dif- 
credited the Houfe of Commons (as Mr. 
Pitt did in 1784^ when he perfuaded the 
Kii^ to reje& their advice, and to apptti 
from them to the people), but, in my opi-j 
nion, would have been the means of wholly 
ibbverting the Houfe of Commons and the 
Houfe of Peers, and th^ whole Cpnftitutioil 
aflual and virtual, together with the fafety 
Epd independence of this nation, and tb« 
peace and' fettlement of every State in thf 
now Chriftian world. It is to our opiniQn 
of the nature of Jacobinifmi and of the 
probability by corruption, fa(^ion» and forcCi 
of its gaining ground every whefe, that tbe 
queftion whom and what you are to fupporC 
is to be determined. For my part, witfaotit \/ 
doubt or hefitation, I look upon Jaco)binifm> ^ 
as the moft dreadful, and the n^oft ihameH 
ful cviU whicb^vp: afflicled. maiikuid> s 
N a thing . 
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thing which goes beyond the power of all 
calculation in its mifchief; and that'if itis- 
filftered to exift in France, wc muft in 
England, and fpeedily too, fall into that 
calamity. ;/ 

* 54- I figure to myfclf the purpofe of thefe 
Gentlemen accomplilhed, and this Miiiiftry 
deftroyed. I fee that the perfons who in that 
cafe muft rule, can be no other than Mr. Fox, 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Grey, the Marquis of Lanf- 
downe. Lord Thurlow, Lord Lauderdale, and 
the Duke of Norfolk, with the other Chiefs of 
the Friends of the People, the Parliamentary 
Reformers, and the Admirers of the French 
Revolution. The principal of thefe. are ali 
formally pledged to their projeds. If the 
Diikeof Portland and Lord Fitzwilliam Ihould 
be admitted into that fyftem (as they might 
and pi^babiy would be), it is quite certain 
they couM not have the fmaileft weight in it; 
lefs, indeed, than what they now poifefi, if 
H& were polRble: becaufe they would be lefs 
wanted than they now are; and becaufe all 
tbofe who wiftied to join thfcm, and to adl 
imdt? them, have been rejedied by the Duke 
•f Portland^and Lord-FitzwUliam fhemfidves; 
: .:.'- i. , . and 
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I and Mr. Fox, finding them thus by them- 
felves difarmed^ has built quite a new fabric, 
upon quite a new foundation. There is no 
trifling on this fubjcA. We fee very diftindly 
before us the Miniftry that would be formed, 

and the plan that would be purfued. If we 
lljce the plan, wt muft wifti the power of 
thofe who are to carry it into execution ; but 
to purfue the political exaltation of thofe 
whofe political meafures we difapprove, and 
whofe principles we dilTent from, is a fpecies 
of modern politicks not eafilycomprehenfib^c, 

* and which mufl end in the ruin of the coun« 
try, if it fhould continue and fpread. Mr. 
Pitt may be the worft of men, and Mn Fox 
may be the bell ; but, at prefent, the former 
is in the intereft of his country, and of the 
order of things long eftablifhed in Europe: 
Mr* Fox is not. I have, for one, been born 
in this order of things, and would fain die in 
it. - 1 am fure it is fuSicient to make men as 
virtuous, as happy, and as knowing as ai^ 
thin^ which Mr. Fox, and his friends abroad 
or at home, would fubftitute in its places and I 
ihould beforry that any fet of politicians (hould 
obtain power in England, whofe principles or 
fchemes ihould lead them to countenance per- 
4 iow 
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fons or fadlioni whofe objcft is to introduce 
fomcjiew devifcd order of things into England, 
or to fupport that order where it is already 
mtroduccd, in France; a place, in which if 
it can ije fixed, in my mind, it muft have a 
certain and decided influence in and upon this 
kingdom. This is my account of my con- 
dud: to my private friends. I have already 
faid all I wifh to fay, or nearly fo, to the 
publick. I write this with pain, and with an 
heart full bf grief I 
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MY DEAR SIR, 

JL HAVE been told of the voluntary, which, 
for the entertainment of the Houfe of Lords, 
has been lately played by His Grace the ♦**♦ 
of ♦♦♦♦♦*»^ a great deal at my expence, and 
a little at his own. I confefs I Ihould have 
liked the compofition rather better, if it had 
been quite new. But every man has his tafte, 
and His Grace is an admirer of antient mulick. 

There may be fometimes too much even of 
a good thing. A toaft is good, and a bumper 
is not bad : but the beft toafts may be fo often 
repeated as to difguft the palate, and ccafelefs 
rounds of bumpers may naufeate and overload 
the ftomach. The ears of the moft Heady-vo- 
ting politicians may at laft beftunned with 
three times three. I am fure I have been 
very grateful for the flattering remembrance 
made of me in the toafts of the Revolution 
iSocicty, and pf other club^ formed on the 
fame laudable plan. After gWing^thc brim- 
O fping 
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ming hMours to Citizen Thomas Painc, and 
to Citizen Dr. Pricftlcy, the gentlemen of 
thcfc clubs feldom failed to bring me forth in 
my turn, and to drink, ** Mr. Burke, and 
•' thanks to him for the difcuflion he has pro- 
voked/' 

I found myfclf elevated with this honour ; 
for even by the collifion of refiftancc, to be the 
means of ftriking out fparkles of truth, if not 
merit, is at leaft felicity. 

Here I might have refted. But when I 
found that the great advocate, Mr. Erfkine, 
condefcended to refort to thefe bumper toafts, 
as the pure and exuberant fountains of poli- 
ticks and of rhetorick, (as I hear he did, in 
three or four fpeeches made in defence of cer- 
tain worthy citizens) I was rather let down a 
little. Though ftill fomewhat proud of my- 
felf, I was not quite fo proud of my voucher. 
Though he is no idolater of fame, in fome 
way or other, Mr. Erlkine will always do him- 
felf honour. Methinks,^ however, in follow- 
ing the precedents of thefe toaft$, he fcemcd 
to do more credit to his diligence, as a fpecial 
pleader, than to his invention as an orator, 
a To 
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To thofc who did not know the abundance 
of his refources, both of genius and erudition, 
there was fomething in it that indicated the 
want of a good aflbrtmcnt, with regard to rich- 
nefs and variety, in the magazine of topicks 
and common-places,* which I fuppofc he keeps 
by him, in imitation of Cicero and other re- 
nowned declaimers of antiquity. 

Mr. Erfkine fupplied fomething, I allew, 
from the ftores of his imagination, in meta- 
morphofing the jovial toafts of clubs, into fo- 
lemn fpecial arguments at the bar. So far 
the thing fhewed talent : however I muft ftill 
prefer the bar of the tavern to the other bar. 
The toafts at the firft hand were better thaa 
the arguments at the fecond. Even when the 
toafts began to grow old as farcafms, they 
were waftied down with ftill older pricked 
election port ; then the acid of the wine made 
fome amends for the want of any thing piquant 
in the wit. But when His Grace gave them 
a fecond transformation, and brought out the 
vapid ftuff, which had wearied the clubs and 
difgufted the courts ; the drug made up of the 
bottoms of rejected bottles, all fmelling fo 
woefully of the cork and of the caCk, and of 
O a every 
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every thing except the honeft old lamp, and 
when that fad draught had been farther in- 
fcded with the gaol pollution of the OM 
Bailey^ and was dafhed and brewed^ and in-* 
cfFeftually ftummed agairt into a fenatorial ex- 
ordium in the Houfe of Lords, I found all 
the high flavour and mantling of my honours, 
taftelefs, flat, and ftale. Unluckily, the new 
tax on wine is felt even in the greateft for- 
tunes, knd His Grace fubmits to take up with 
the heel-taps of Mr. Erlkine. 

I have had the ill or good fortune to pro- 
voke two great men of this age to the publi- 
cation of their opinidns ; I mean. Citizen 
Thomas Paine, and His Grace the **** of 
*******. I ara not fo great a leveller as 
to put thefe two great men oft a par, either in 
the ftate, or the republick'of letters : but, •* the 
" field t)f glory is a field for adh'* It is a 
large one indeed, and we all may run, God 
knows where, in chace of glory, over the 
bpundkfs expanfe of that wild heath, whofc 
horizon always flies before us. laflureHis 
Grace (if he will yet give me leave to call 
him fo) whatever may be faid on the authority 
of the clubs, or of the bar, that Citizen Paine 

(who. 
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fwho, they will have it, hunts with me in 
couples, and who only moves as I drag him 
along), has a fufficient activity in his own na- 
tive benevolence to difpofe and enable him to 
take the lead for himfelf. He is ready to 
blafpheme his God, to infult his king, and to 
libel the conftitution of his country, without 
any provocation from me, or any encourage- 
ment from His Grace. I aflure him, that I 
fhall not be guilty of the injuftice of charging 
Mn Paine's next work agginft religion and 
human fociety, upon His Grace's excellent 
fpeech in the Houfe of Lords. I farther affure 
this noble Duke, that I neither encouraged 
nor provoked that worthy citizen to feek for 
plenty, liberty, fafety, juftice or lenity, m 
the famine, in the prifons, in the decrees of 
convention, in the revolutionary tribunal, and 
in the guillotine of Paris, rather than Quietly to 
take up with what he could find in the glutted 
markets, the unbarricadoed ftreets, the drowfy 
Old Bailey judges, or, at worft, the airy, whole- 
fome pillory of Old England. The choice of 
country was his own taftc. The writings 
were the effedts of his own 2eal. In fpite^f 
his friend Dr. Prieftley, he was a free agent. 
I adtnitv ittdccd, that mypraifcs^f tKe'Britifli 

government 
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government loaded with all its encumbrances ; 
clogged with its peers and its beef 5 its parfons 
and its pudding ; its Commons and its beer ; 
and its dull flaviih liberty of going about juil 
as one pleafcs, had fomcthing to provoke a 
Jockey of Norfolk *, who was infpircd with 
the refolute ambition of becoming a citizen 
of France, to do fomething which might ren- 
der him worthy of naturalization in that grand 
afylum of perfecuted merit: fomething which 
Ihould intitle him to a place in the fenate of 
the adoptive country of all the gallant, gene- 
rous and humane. This, I fay, was poflible. 
But the truth is (with great deference to His 
Grace I fay it) Citizen Paine aded without 
any provocation at all ; he afted folely from 
the native impulfes of his own excellent heart. 

His Grace, like an able orator, as he is, 
begins with giving me a great deal of praife 
for talents which I do not poffefs. He does 
this to intitle himfelf, on the credit of this 
gratuitous kindnefs, to exaggerate my abufe of 
the parts which his bounty, and not that of 
nature has beftowed upon me. In this, too, 

* Mr, Paine U a Norfolk num, from Therfbid. . 

he 
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he has condefccndcd to copy Mr. Erfkinc. 
Thcfc priefts (I hope they will excufe me: 
I mean priefts of the Rights of Man) begia 
by crowning me with their flowers and their 
fillets,, and bedewing me with their odours, as 
a preface to their knocking me on the head 
with their confecrated axes. I have injured, 
fay they, the Conftitution ; and I have aban- 
doned the whig party and the whig principles 
that I profeffed. . I do not mean, my dear fir, 
to defend myfelf againft His Grace. I have 
not much interefl: in what the world {hall 
think or fay of me ; as little has the world 
an intereft in what I (hall think or fay of any 
one in it ; and I. wifh that His Grace had 
fufFered an unhappy man to enjoy, in his re- 
treat, the melancholy privileges of obfcurity 
and forrow. At any rate, I have fpoken, and 
I have written on the fubjedl. If I have 
written or fpoken fo poorly as to be quite 
forgot, a frelh apology will not make a more 
lafting impreflion, " I muft let the tree lie 
*• as it falls.'* Perhaps I muft take fome 
Ihame xo myfelf. I confefs that I have afted 
on my own principles of government, and 
not on thofe of His Grace, which are, I dare 
(ay, profound and wife ; but which I do not 

pretend 
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pretend to underftand. As to the party to which 
he alludes, and .which has long taken its leave of 
me, I believe the principles of the book which he 
condemns, are very conformable to the opinions 
of many of the moft confiderable and moft 
grave in that defcription of politicians. A 
few- indeed, who, I admit, are equally refped* 
able in all points, ^differ from me, and talk 
His Grace's language. I am too feebk to 
contend with them. They have the field to 
themfclves. There arc others ^cty young 
and very ingenious perfofis, who form, pro* 
bably^ the largeft part of what His Grace, I 
believe, is pleafed to confider as that party. 
Some of them were not born into the world, 
and all of ihcm were children, when I en- 
tered into that connexion. I give due credit 
to the cenforial brovv, to the broad phylac- 
teries, and to the impofing gravity of thofc 
magifterial rabbins and dodors in the cabala 
of political fcience. I admit that ♦* wifdom 
" is as the grey hair to man, and that learning 
^' i« like honourable old age." * But, at a time 
when liberty is a good deal talked of, perhap^ 
1 might be excufed^ if I caught fomething of 
the general indocility. Tt might not be fur-» 
prifing, if J lengthened jny chain a link ot 

two, 
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two, and in an age of relaxed difciplinc^ gave 
a trifling indulgence to my own notions. If 
that could be allowed, perhaps I might fomC'* 
times (by accident, and without an unpardon'* 
able crime) truft as much to my own very 
ciareful and very laborious, though^ perhaps^ 
Ibmewhat purblind difquifitions, as to theit 
ibaring, intuitive, eagle-eyed authority; but 
the modern liberty is ^ precious thing. It 
muft not be profaned by too vulgar an ufe* 
It belongs only to the chofen few, who are 
born to the hereditary reprefentation of the 
whole democracy, and who leave nothing at 
aU> no^ not the offal, to U3 poor outcafls of 
the plebeian race. 

Amongft thoffe gentlemen who came to ad-^ 
thority, as foon, or fooner than they came of 
age, I do not mean to include His Grace 
With all thofe native titles to empire over our 
minds which diftinguiih the others, he has 
a large (hare of experience. He certainly 
ought to underftand the Britifti Conftitutioa 
better than I do. He has lludied it in 
the fundamental part. For one election I 
have feen, he has been concerned in twenty; 
Nobod]^ is lefs of a vifionary theonft ; * no^ 
P body 
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body has drawn his fpeculations more from 
pradice. No Peer has condefcended to fu- 
perintend with more vigilance the declining 
franchifes of the poor Commons, •' With 
*f thrice great Hermes he has out-watched 
*' the bear." Often have his candles been 
burned to the fnufF, and glimmered and ftunfe 
in the fockets, whilft he grew pale at his con- 
ftitutional fludies ; long fleeplefs nights has 
be wafted ; long, laborious, Ihiftlefs journic» 
has he made, and great fums has he expended, 
in:brder to feciire the purity, the independ* 
fence, and the fobriety of eledions, and to 
give a check, if poflible, to the" ruinous 
charges that go nearly to the deftrudion of 
the right of eledlion itfelf. 

^ Amidft thefe his labours, his Grace will be 
pleafed to forgive me, if my zeal, lefs enlightr 
cncd to be fure than his by midnight lamps 
and ftudies, has prefumed to talk too fa tour* 
ably of this Conftitution, and even to fay fome- 
tbing founding like approbation of that body 
which has the honour to reckon his Grace at 
the head' of it^ Thofe who diflike this par^ 
tiality,*or, if his Grace plcafcs, this flattery of 
mirjc, have a comfort at hand. I may be 

X refuted 
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refuted and brought to fliame by the moft 
convincing of all refutations^ a pradical re^ 
fuution. Every individual Peer for himfelf 
inay fhew that I was ridiculoufly wrong 5 the 
^hole body ef thofe noble perfons may refute 
me for the whole corps. If they pleafe^ they 
kre more powerful advocates againft them- 
felvesj than; a thoufand fcribbler;^ like me can 
be in their (avoun If I were even pofleffed 
of thofe powers which his Grace, in order to 
heighten my offence, is pleafed to attribute 
to *mc,- there would be little difference. The 
rioquewceof Mr. Erlkine might favcMr. ***** 
from the gallows, but no eloquence could 
fave Mr. Jackfon froip the cffedb of hi3 owi^ 
potion^ 

In that unfortunate book of mine, which is 
put an the index expurgatorfus of the modern 
adiigs, I might have fpoken too favourably 
not only of- thofe who wear coronets, but of 
thofe 'who wear crowns. Kings howfjycjr ha^ie 
noti)nly long armsj but ftrpng ones too. A 
great Northern Potentate for inftance, is able 
in one moment, and with one bold ftroke of 
Ai3 dipfornatick pen, to efface all the volumes 
which I could write in a century, or which 
. .»"! P 2 the 



fkt ftidli' laborious publicifts of Germany ever 
carried to the fair of Leipfick, i^s aa apology 
lor inotiakNchi^ and monarchy^ Whilft I^ or any 
0t%er pMirpuny privace fophift:^ was defendrng 
^e decJwatiQn of Pilnicz, his Maje% migfit 
refute wn % the treaty of Bafle* > Such a nap* 
nurch may d^flroy one republkk bexuiafe it 
had ^ kihg ut its famd, and he may babtnct 
this extraordinary a6): by founding another lie^ 
publick that ha$ cut o^the head of its king. 
I defended (hat great Potentate f^r aflociMiog 
in a grand aiikhcc for the prefcrvaCKWi of the 
pid govertiiYients of Europe i but Jbe piMs mt 
to feleftce by delivering up ail thofc govem*- 
meiitft (his own virtually inchidcd), to. th^ «c.w 
fyftem of France. If he is accufed befi^fr tbf 
Farilian tribunal (cpnftituted for the trial of 
kings) for having polluted the foil of liberty 
by the tracks of his difciplined jl^ves^ he 
tiears hirofelf by furrendwing the iiaeft parts 
t>f Grcrmwy (with a handfome cut of hi^ orara 
territories) to the offended majeity of thcir^ 
gicides of France. Can I ri^fift this ? Am I 
refpofiiible for it^ if with ^ torch in hh h^sd^ 
and a rope about his necik, he rnakes: oiniMfr 
txmorahle to the Sans^-CwlotterkKiithtKfp^xblkk 
pne and iixiivifible ? In that humiliating .atti- 
tude. 
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tudc, m fpitff of my proteftjt, he may foppUy 
eajte pardon ffH hh menacing |urpc]amatjUm$; 
and <u an e^cpktipn to thpf^ >!^hoin he lailed 
t<^ terrify wittj Ijjs threats^ 1^ jpay ^bandoa 
^{e whftm'he.'hs^d feduped byliis pfomifes^ 
H^ m^y facr|fice the Rpyalills pf FraiKc wl^o|¥^ 
he had cal^d to his il^ndard^ a3 >a ialu^tary eicr 
ample to chofe who fhali adhere to their oa^ 
tive Savci5eigp^ or Ihajll confide in aj;iy otbcr 
^ho undertakers fhe ctufe^qf opprdTed J^i^g^ 
and of loyal fttb}e{Sts» v 

' How. <^n I help Itj if this ][;igh-^Inde4 
Pfmct will.ftffoftribe t0/thf jwve^aiy^it F^wcfc 
ihc regicidefi haye nifide ligailaft all kingS| and 
fjaniciiriarly agairrfk him*?!^ ? J^ow cm* lh4p 
it, if thiA Royal pi»op<^aadifl:,wHl prjcach the 
do&rineof the rights of ^en? 1$ it my feujj^ 
if hiftfMTOfeffors^^.of literature Ecad ledmcs, on 
jblmt dodc: in jail J>i$ ai^ad^fiies, and if all th|^ 
pcnfioned managers ^ th^ '^ent^-pap^sL ifi hp^. 
tdiimiiiions:difu0^;it thr0u^K>^|::E^flrope in af 
hundred goHri>a|s? Can it be /^tributed tom^, 
ifltifcurilUnitiafi^^il hifigi?en?dier5, apd^U'hi$ 
Jbiifiars^irt diefe highiDyftet^ksf' Am I refponj- 
iiJ^l^ if he will mfike A? 2>^// t/^. r Homme y ox^;Jf 
i^Hvtiramf(4H:Bmfili the fjiyouri'te parole of 
.* .' his 



his military crclefs? Now that his troops arc 
to aft with the biravc legions of freedom, no 
dombt he will fit thern for their fraternity. He 
will teach the Fruffians to tHinki to feel and 
to aft 1 ike them, ' and ' to emulate the glories 
tof the Regiment de't'Echaffaut. He will eml 
pidy the illiiftVious Citizen Sahterre, the ge- 
neral of his nefw allies, to inftruft the dull 
Germans how they fhall conduft themfelvcs 
towards perforts who, like Louis the XVlth, 
(whofe caufe and perfon, he once took iRto 
his proteftion) Ihall dare without the fanftion 
bf the people, or with it, to confider them- 
selves ais hereditary kings. Can I arreft this 
'great Potentate in his career of vglory ? Aneril 
blameaMe in reconimending ivirtup' and 'rcK* 
gibn as the true fouAdation of all monarchiesi 
fcccaufe the PrcAeftfor of the: three feiigians of 
the Weftphaliah-arrangemtftt, to itigtzti^Xt 
himfelf with • the ' Republicfc ^ of Phitdfophy; 
Ihall abolilh- all the three? It is noc irt my 
power to prevent the grand Patron' of the 
refoi-med church, if he chufes it, from 'aui 
nulling the Calviniftick Sabbath,and eftaftdilh- 
ing the 'Decadi of Athdfm in all his ftaces. 
He may even renounce and abjure hi$ fa- 
vourite myfticifm in the tcmplfc of re^fon* In 

thcfc 
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thcfc things, at ieaft, he is truly ^dcfpotick; 
He has now Ihaken hands with every thing 
which at firft had infpired him with horrour-; 
It would be curious indeed to fee, (what I ihall 
not however travel fo far to fee) the ingenious 
devices, and the elegant tranfparencies which 
on the reiteration of peace and the commence- 
ment of Pruflian liberty are to decorate Potz- 
dam and Chariot tenburg fejiipante. What 
fhades of his armed ahceilors of the Houfe of 
Brandenburgh will theCornmittee of Illumines 
raife up in theopera-houfe of Berlin, to dance 
a grand ballet in the rejoicings for this aufpi- 
cious event ? Is it a Grand Mafter of the 
Teutonick Order, or is it the great Eledor? 
Is it the firft King of Pruflia or the laft ? or 
is the whole long line (long, I niean a parte 
antii) to appear like Banquo's royal proccfflon 
in the tragedy of Macbeth ? 

How cjan I prevent all thefe arts of Royal 
policy and all thefe difplays of Royal magni- 
ficence? How can I prevent the Succeffor of 
Frederick the Great from afpiring to a new, 
and in this age unexampled kind of glory ? 
Is it in my power to fay, that he ftiall not 
make his confeilions in the ftyle of St. Auftin 
. : if. or 



or of RoufTeiu ? That he Ihtll tiqt affiime the 
chamber oi the penitent and flageUant; and 
grafting monkery .^il f^iroroj>hy4 ftrip hiftilelf 
of his regal purplcj clothe his gigantick limbi 
in the fackcloth and the bair^/birt, and exer-^ 
cife on his broad (houlders the difciplinary 
icourge of the holy order of the Sans-^Cuhttes ? 
It is not in me to hinder Kings from making 
new orders of religious and martial knightboodU 
I am liot Hercules enough to uphold tho£e 
orbs which the Atlafles of the world are £o 
defirous of fliifting from their weary ihoul^ 
ders* : What can be done agaiiift the magna** 
nimou^ refolution of the great to accompUih 
the degradation and the ruin of their owti 
charader and fituatipn? 

What I fay of the German Princes^ that I 
fay of all the other dignities and all the other 
inftitutions of the Holy Roman Empire. If 
they hive a mind'todeftroy thchifelves, they 
may put their advocates to filencc and their 
iKivifers to fhame. I iiave often praifed the 
Aulick Council. It is very true i did fo* I 
thought it a tribunal; as well formed as hu- 
man wifdom could form a tribunal^ for co- 
ercing the great, the, rich arid the powerful t 

for 
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for obliging them to fubmit their necks M 
Che imperial laws^ and to thofe of nature and 
of nations ; a tribunal well conceived for ex-* 
tirpating peculation^ corruption and oppre& 
fion, from all the parts of that vaft hetcrogc-* 
neous mafs called the Germanic Body. 1 
fliould not be inclined to retradl thefe praife^ 
upon any of the ordinary lapfes into which 
human infirmity will fall ; they mjght ftill 
Hand, though fome* of their condufums fhould 
tafte of the prejudices of country or of faction, 
whether political or religious. Some degrecf> 
even of corruption, Ihould not make me think 
them guilty of fuicide ; but if we could fup-^ 
pofe^ that the Aulick Council not regarding 
duty, or even common decorum, liftcning 
^either to the fecret admonitions of confci^ 
cnce, nor to the publick voice of fame, fomc 
of the members bafely abandoning their poft^ 
and others continuing in it, only the more 
infamoufly to betray it, Ihould give a judg- 
ment fo ihamelefs and fo proftitute, of fuch 
monftrous and even portentous corruption^ 
that no example in the hiftory of human de- 
pravity, or even in the fidtions of poetick 
imagination, could poffibly match it ; if it 
ihould be a judgment which with cold un- 
Q^ feeling 
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fetliiig cruelty, after Idng deliberatiahs fhould 
dondcnin millions of innocent people to ex- 
tortion, to raping arid to blood, arid Ihould 
devote fdmtf df the fiheft <fountrics upion earth 
to ravage and defolation — does any 6ht think 
fiiat any Yei'Vile apoldgUs of mine,, or any 
ftruttiftganid bullying infoltiice 6{ thdr own, 
tAti fave them frdm the ruin that nnuft fall on 
til inftitutiohs of dignity or of Authority that 
are perverted from their purport to the op- 
preflion of human nature in others, and to its 
dilgrace in themftlves. As the Wifdont of 
men makes fuch inftitufions, thd folly Of tnert 
deftroys theni. Whatever we may pi'etend, 
fhere is always more in the foundncfs of the 
materials, than in the fafhion of the work. 
The order of a good building is fortnething. 
But if It be wholly declined from its perpen- 
dicular; if the cement is loofe arid incohe- 

,rent; if the ftones are fcaling with every 
change of. the weather, and the whole top- 
pling on our heads, what matter is it whether 
we are crufhed by a Corinthian or a Dorick 
ruin ? The fine form of a vcflel is a matter of 

^ ufe and of delight. It is picafant to fee her 
decorated with coft and art: But what fig- 
nifies eveh the mathematicaf truth of her form ? 

r . What 
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Wlm-figr&fy Ml tfoe nrl andcofr wirf^^hieJi 
The- can :M cwwdi'iaildpai^tei^^.aad g^d^, 
90d i:QYcrei3 with 4«c<>r3ition$: fV^m.,pem tf 
ftern ; wh^ figi^ify aii^; b^r flgf ijIgrWd fati^ls^ 
her flags, her pendants and her ft reamers ? 
Mrhit'fignify eVtfi.h^r canuoa, horfti^fci^ |nd 
ter provifioit^, jf jtU Aer plwajks* aad: timltei* 
beiunihu^And^rpttea? . ; 

' ^amws PQHtifa pinus. : : ■ , 

. , ; Siiv4^ fitia noiilis. . . . • 
. .ya{its.i3 \enus i^ nomoi mutUcm . ; 

. J htA^ heenilmiul^ateji,;! Jknoiy^ not faow> 

i»; give yi»j thi$ InwuWq \4 whiut yer jr feA^, 

except myfclf^ viw^^ thiak worth':aity ^rouble 

At ^1. In a i^jccch in the Hqm& lof Lords, 4 

.Mv^ been afta^cked f^r the defetceipif ft fch^nic 

: of gO¥ernmeji.t, in whii^h fhai; body ifthf rcs^" and 

. ih which aloniC it can cScift. Pecrs.of Great Bri- 

Isln may bieconte as Jjenitent as the Sovereign 

. of PrulEa. Jfecy may repent of wha/t t&ey ha>e 

done in aflcrtion of due honour of .tJieir King; 

s and in favour of. their own fa&ty. But never 

the £k>oiQ thgt losyers over ttie fortitw of ff^c 

. caufe, m)r any thing which the great may 4o 

'.tfimards hajieniiig, their 6wa fall, cua i;n»ke 

Qji mc 
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itte tipent of wb*t I have done by pen or 
vdicc (the only arms I poffcft) in favour of 
the Order of things into which I was bom, 
and in whifch I fondly hoped to die. 

In the long feries of ages whicH have fu^. 
niihed the rtattei^^of hirtory^ never was fo 
beautiful and fo auguft a fpedaclc prefented 
to the moral eye> as Europe afforded the day 
before the revolution in France. I knew in- 
deed that this profperity contained in itfelf the 
feeds of its own danger. In one part of the 
focicty it caufcd laxity and debility. In the 
other it produced bold fpirits and dark defigns. 
A falfe philofophy palTed from academies into 
courts, and the great themfelves were infedled 
-with the theories which conduced to thek 
-Tuin. Knowledge which in the two laft cen- 
turies cither did not exift at all, or exift^ 
folidly on right principles and in chofen hands, 
was now difFufed, weakened and perverted. 
General wealth loofened' morals, relaxed vi- 
gilance, and increafed prefumption; Men of 
tialent began to compare, in: the partitiba of 
the common ftock of public profperity, the 
proportions of the dividends, with the merits 
pf the claimants. As ufual, they found their 

portion 
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portion not equal to their eftimatc (or perhaps 
fo the public eftimate) of their own wprtfc 
When It was oiice difcovered by the revolu- 
tion in France that a ftruggle between eftai 
bliflrment and rapacit]^ could bt maintained» 
though but for bhe year, ahcf in one place, I 
was fure that a prafticabli'lH'each wais made 
in the whole order of things and in cverjr 
country. Religion, that held the materials 
of the fabrick together, was firft fyftematically 
loofened. All other opinions, under the name 
of prejudices, miift fall along with it ; and Pro- 
perty, left undefended by principles, became 
a repofitory of fpoils to tempt cupidity, and 
not a magazine to furnifti arms fof defence^ 
I knew, that attacked on all fides by the in- 
fernal energies of talents fet in action by vice 
:arid*difoirder, autHority could not ftand upon 
authority alone. It wanted fome other fup- 
port than the poife of its own gravity. Si- 
tuations formerly fupported perfons. It now 
' beq^me neceffary that perfonal qualities (hould 
»fupport fituations. ' Formerly, Where authority 
-was found, wifdom and virtue were prefumed. 
Biit now the veil was torn, and to keep off fa- 
- orilegious intrulion, it was neceflary that in the 
fancAuary of government fomething fliould be 
. - difclofed[* 



^ifclofcd not wly, v^wrabk^ but dfca4fuU 
Oovcrnmc>t.waf at oi^e to iUeiy ritfcjf fujl pf 
yirt^e and full of fokc. It wa^ to invite 
|)artizans by making it apjfxcar to the wpjrW 
thfit a generous caufe was to be aflfertedi^nf 
fit Sor ^ gencrpuiB people to V»g?ge ip* From 
^(Hye fubmiffion was it to expeft ^pfolutc 
^j^cncjB ? ; No l It muft bav,e warni ^Kivoeates 
,and paffionate defenders/ which an heavy, difr 
contented acquiefcence never could produce 
What a bafe and foolifh thing is it for any 
cpnfolidated body of authority to fay, or to a<3t 
flU5 if it faid, '' I will put my truft not in- my 
own virtue, but in your patic^e ; I will in- 
dulge in ffFeminacyi in ind<?Ife|icc, in cor^ 
xupcion^ I wiU give way to all my pcrverfc 
and vitiou3 humours* hecaufe you cannot 
pumfh jntie without the hazard <)f ruining 
yourfelves?'* 

I wifhed to warn th^e people againft the 
;greajefl: of all evils : a bliiMd aad furio^l^ f^pirit 
of innovation, under the^an^ie pf I'^fernfi^ I 
was indeed well awa^e tfeat power rarefy rc- 
form3 itJfe|f# . So it is undoubtedly iwhon all is 
quiet *bout it. But I w^js ill hopies that pro- 
. Yident fear might prevent Ihiitlcfs penitence. 

I trufted 
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I trufted that danger might produce at leaft 
circumfpeftion ; I flattered myfelf in a mo- 
ment like this that nothing would be added to 
tnakc authority top-heavy j that the very mo- 
ment of an earth-quake would not be the timo 
chofen for adding a ftory to our houfes. I 
hoped to fee the fureft of all reforms, perhaps 
the only fure reform, the oeafing to do ilL 
In the mean time I wiftied to the people, the 
wifdom of knowing how t^ tolerate a con- 
dition which none of their efforts can render 
much more than tolerable. It was a con- 
dition, however, in which every thing was to 
be found that could enable them to live to 
nature, and if fo they pleafed, to live to virtue 
and to honour. 

I do not repent that 1 thought better of 
thdfe to whom I wiflied well, than they will 
fufFer me long to think that they deferved. 
Far from repenting, I would to God, that new 
faculties had been called up in me, in favour 
hot of this or that man, or this or that 
fyftem, but of the general vital principle that 
whilft it was in its vigour produced the.ftate 
of things tranfmitted tons from our fathers j 
but which, through the joint operatioft-oTthi 
■ ' ' abufcs 
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dbufes of authority and liberty, may pcrifii m 
our hands. I am not of opinion that the race 
of men, and the commonwealths they create, 
like the bodies of individuals, grow effete and 
languid and bloodlefs, and offify by the ne- 
ceflities of their own conformation, and the 
fatal operation of longevity and time, Thefe 
analogies between bodies natiiral and politick, 
though they may fome times illuftrate argu- 
ments, furnilh no argument of themfelves- 
They arc but too often ufed under the colour 
of a fpecieus philpfophy, to find apologies for 
the defpair of lazin^fs and pufillanimity, and 
to excufe the want of all manly efforts, when 
the exigencies of pur country call for them the 
more loudly. 

How often has public calamtity been arretted 
on the very brink of ruin by the feafonable 
energy of a fingle man ? Have we no fuch man 
amongfl us ? I am as fure as I am of my being, 
that one vigorous mind without office, with- 
out (ituation, without public fundlions of any 
kind (at a time when the want of fuch a thing 
is felt, as I am fure it is) I fay, one fuch man, 
confiding in the aid of God, and full of juft 
reliance iiv his own fortitude, vigour, enter- 
prise 
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prize and perfeverance, would firft dra\nr to 
him fomc few like bimfelf, and then that muU 
titudes, hardly thought to be in cxiftencc, 
ivould appear and troop about him* 

If I faw this aufpicious beginning, baffled 
and fruftrated as I am, yet on the very verge 
of a timely grave, abandoned abroad and dc- 
folate at home, ftripped of my boaft, my 
hope, my confolation, my helper, my coun- 
fellor and my guide, (you know in part what 
I have loft, and would to God 1 could clear 
myfelf of all negleft and, fault in that lofs) 
yet thus, even thus, I would rake up the fire 
under all the afhes that opprefs it. I am no 
longer patient of the public eye j nor am I of 
force to win my way and to juftle and elbow 
in a crowd. But even in folitude, fomething 
may be done for fociety. The meditations of 
the clofet have infecfted fenates with a fDbtle 
frenzy, and inflamed armies with the brands 
ofthe furies. The cure might come from the 
fame fource yeith the difteniper. I would add 
my part to thofe who would animate the people 
(whofe hearts are yet right) to new ej^rtions 
in the old caufe, 

R , Novelty 
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Novelty is not the only fourcc of zeal. Why' . 
fliould not a Maccabeus and his brethren arifc 
to aflert the honour of the ancient law, and to 
defend the temple of their forefethers, with as 
ardent a fpirit, as can infpire any innovator to 
deftroy the monuments of the pietjl' and the 
glory of antient ages ? It is not a hazarded 
aflertion, it is a great truth, that when once 
things are gone out of their ordinary courfe, 
it is by adls out of the ordinary courfe they 
can alone be re-eftablilhed. Republican fpirit 
can only be combated by a fpirit of the fame 
nature : of the fame nature, but informed with 
another principle and poirrting to another end. 
I would perfuade a refiftance both to the cor- 
ruption and to the reformation that prevails. 
It will not be the weaker, but much the 
ftronger, for combating both together. A 
vidlory over real corruptions would enable xxs 
to baffle the fpurious and pretended reforma- 
tions. I would not wifh to excite, or even to 
tolerate,. that kind of evil fpirit which evokes 
the powers of hell to redify the diforders of 
the earth. No ! I would add my voice with 
better, and I truft, more potent charms, to 
draw down juftice and wifdom and fortitude 
from heaven, for the corredion of human vice, 

and 
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and the recalling of human errour from the 
devious ways into which it has been betrayed. 
I would wifti to call the impulfes of indi- 
vidudls at once to the aid and to the controul 
of authority. By this which I call the true 
republican fpirit^ paradoxical as it may appear^ 
monarchies alone can be refcued from the 
imbecillity of courts and the madnefs of the 
crowd. This repuWican fpirit would not fuffer 
men in high place to bring ruin on their 
country and on themfelves. It would reform, 
not by deftroying, but by faving, the greats 
the rich and the powerful. Such a republican 
fpirit, we perhaps fondly conceive to have 
aniniated the diftinguifhed heroes and patriots 
of old, who knew no mode of policy but re- 
ligion and virtue. Thefe, they would have 
paramount to all conftitutions ; they would 
not fuffer Monarchs or Senates or popular 
Aflemblies, under pretences of dignity or au- 
thority, or freedom, to (hake off thofe moral 
riders which reafon has appointed to govern 
levery fort of rude power. Thefe, in appear- 
ance loading them by their weight, do by that 
preffure augment their effential force. The mo- 
mentum is encr^afed by the extraneous weight. 
It 1$ true in moral, as it is in mechanical 
fcience. . It is true, not only in the draught, 
R 2 but 
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but in the race. Thefe riders of the great, in 
cfFeft, hold the reins which guide them in their 
courfe, and wear the fpur that ftimulates them 
to the goals of honour and of fafety. The 
great muft fubmit to the dominion of pru- 
dence and of virtue ; or none will long fubmit 
to the dominion of the great. 

'^ DU te minor em quod geris imperas^'* 

This is the feudal tenure which they cannot 
alter. 

Indeed, my dear Sir, things are in a bad 
ftatc. I do not deny a good fhare of diligence, 
a very great fhare of ability, and much pub- 
lick virtue to thofe who diredt our affairs. 
But they are encumbered, not aided, by their 
very inftruments, and by all the apparatus of 
the ftate. I think that our Miniftry (though 
th^re are things againft them, which neither 
you nor I can diflemble, and which grieve to 
the heart) is by far the moft honeft and by far 
the wifeft fyftem of adminiftration in Europe. 
Their fall wpuld be no trivial calamity. 

Not meaning to depreciate the Minority in 
Parliament, whofe talents are alfo great, and 

to 
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to whom I do not deny virtues, their fyftem 
feems to me to be fundamentally wrong. But 
whether wrong or right, they have not enough 
of coherence among themfclves, nor of efti- 
mation with the publick, nor of numbers. 
They cannot malce up an adminiftration. No- 
thing is more vifible. Many other things are 
agaiiift them, which 1 do not charge as faults, 
but reckon among national misfortunes.* Ex- 
traordinary things muft be done, or one of 
the parties cannot (land as a Miniflry, nor the 
other even as an Oppofition. They cannot 
change their fituations, nor can any ufeful 
coalition be made between them, I do not fee 
the mode of it, nor the way to it. This afpe(9: 
of things I do not contemplate with pleafure. 

I well know that every thing of the daring 
kind which I fpeak of, is critical — But the 
times are critical. New things in a new world ! 
I fee no hopes in the common tracks. If men 
arc not to be found who can be got to feel 
within them fome impulfc 

I (c . quod nequeo monjirare^ l^ fentio tantumj^ 

and which makes them impatient of the pre- 

fent ; if none can be got to feel that private 

perfons may fometimes affume that fort of ma- 

3 giftracy 
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giftracy which docs not depend on the nomina# 
tion pf Kings, or the cledion of the people, but 
has an inherent and jtlf-exiftent power which 
both would recognife; I fee nothing in the 
world to hope. 

If I faw fuch a group beginning to clufter, 
fuch as they are, they fhould have (all that I 
can give) my prayers and my advice. People 
talk of war, or cry for peace— have they Co 
the bottom confidered the; qucftions either of 
war, or peace, upon the fcalc of the exifting 
world ? No. I fear they have not. 

Why ihould not you, yourfelf, be one of 
tbofe to enter your name in fuch a lift as I 
fpeak of. You are young; you have great 
ulents, you have a clear head, you have a 
natural, fluent and unforced elocution ; your 
ideas are juft, your fentimehts benevolent, 
open and enlarged— but this is too big for 
your modefty. Oh I this modefty in time and 
place is a charming virtue, and the grace of all 
other virtues. Rut it is fometimes the worft 
enemy they have. Let him, whofe print I 
gave you the other d^y, be engraved in your 
memory ! Had it pleafed Providence to have 

fpread 
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ipared him for the trying fituations that fccra 
to be coming on, notwithftanding that he was 
fometimes a little difpirited by the difpofition 
which we thought (hewn to deprefs him and 
fet him afide ; yet he was always, buoyed up 
again ; and on one or two occafions, he dif- 
covered what might be expeded from the 
vigour and elevation of his mind, from his 
unconquerable fortitude, and from the extent 
of his refources ipr every purpofe of fpecu- 
lation and of adion. Remember him, my 
friend, who in the higheft degree honoured 
and refpecflcd you, and remember that great 
parts are a great truft. Remember too that 
miftaken or mifapplied virtues, if they arc 
not as pernicious as vice, fruftrate at lead their 
own natural tendencies, and difappoint the 
purpofes of the great giver. 

Adieu* My dreams are finifhed. 
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